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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THE Booxman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript ts submitted for hts consideration. 


Hews Hotes. 


The April Bookman will be a Spring Double 
Number and a H. G. Wells Number in one, and will 
contain a fully-illustrated article on “ H. G. Wells: 
The Man and His Work,” by Thomas Seccombe. In 
addition to the usual features, and to special articles 
and reviews, it will include a large illustrated Supple- 
ment dealing with the new books of this Season. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has collected a new volume of his 
miscellaneous essays under the title of ‘‘ An English- 
man Looks at the World,” which Messrs. Cassell are 
publishing. 

Everybody who cares for what is finest in modern 
literature will welcome “‘ Poetry and the Renascence 
of Wonder,” by Theodore Watts-Dunton, which 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins is publishing this month. 
Critics and students of his work have for long past 
been appealing to Mr. Watts-Dunton to reissue these 


two masterly studies in book form, and we are glad 
that he has at length acceded to their request. 


Mr. Lindsay Bashford, whose new novel, “ Splen- 
drum,” was published last month by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, has been literary editor of the Daily 
Mail since 1906. He was for some time Lecturer 
on English Literature at the University of Bordeaux, 
and his last year’s book, “‘ Everybody’s Boy,” was 
a deeply interesting and suggestive study of public 
school education. In “Splendrum” he tells a 
powerful dramatic story of a strife between the 
differing ideals of a father and son. It is essentially 
a story of to-day, touching on the labour problem 
and other of the most prominent social and political 
movements of the hour ; its shrewd characterisation, 
the tragic doom of the father, the mighty man of 
business, and the subtle atmosphere of romance that 
envelops it all, make “‘ Splendrum”’ one of the most 
brilliant and attractive novels the new year has 
brought us. 


We would direct the attention of those who are 
interested in our Prize Competitions to an announce- 
ment in our advertisement columns of Prizes 
offered for Temperance Songs and Hymns. The 
existing songs and hymns of this kind are, on the 
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whole, a deplorable lot, and we sympathise with the 
Temperance Association that is making this laudable 
attempt to obtain something better. 


Mr. John Murray is publishing “ The Historical 
Record of the Imperial Visit to India in 1911-12.” 
It has been compiled from official sources, and is 
illustrated with numerous photogravure plates and 
coloured and other pictures. 


Photo by Florence Vandamme. 
whose new book, “The Melting Pot” (Heinemann) is reviewed on page 315. 


Mr. I. Zangwill, 


In ‘The Pursuit of Spring,” which Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons are publishing, Mr. Edward Thomas 
has written the record of a March and April pilgrim- 
age from London to the Quantocks. The book 


will be illustrated with six drawings by Mr. Ernest 
Hazlehurst. 


Miss Laurence Morton is engaged on a book about 
the south of Cornwall, her purpose being to reveal 
the odd nooks and corners of that delightful district 
and take the reader into picturesque and interesting 
byways that the guide-book invariably ignores. 
Miss Morton’s first book, ‘‘ Sanctuary,’’ was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jarrold last year and met with a 
very favourable reception. 


A second series of ‘“‘ The Lord Advocates of 
Scotland,” by Mr. George W. T. Ormond, will be 
published this month by Mr. Andrew Melrose. It 
is over twenty years since the first series made its 
appearance, 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. Dixon Scott, 


the brilliant young critic, whose book of essays, “‘ The Innocence of Bernard 
Shaw,” will be published shortly by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Under the able editorship of Mr. B. W. Matz, 
** The Dickensian,” the organ of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, continues to maintain its freshness and interest. 
The ninth volume is before us, and when one re- 
members how much has been written about Dickens, 
and that this magazine has been making him its 
exclusive subject for the last nine years, it is 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. H. E. Morgan, 

whose striking book on “ The — of Business” has just been published 

by Messrs. Ewart, Seymour. Mr. Morgan is the leading spirit of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son, and is President of the Sphinx Club. 
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Mr. Jack London, 


whose new novel, “ The Valley of the Moon” (Mills & Boon), was reviewed 
in last month's Bookman. 


surprising how much new and interesting material has 
remained to be gathered up into this latest volume. 
There is a monthly list of new editions of Dickens, 
and of new books published about him, and a diary 
of meetings held each month of which he is the 
subject. The editor’s notes and criticisms are 
st. another admirable feature, and, dipping in at 
random, one finds articles on “ Dickens and Ains- 
worth,” “‘ Alfred Austin and Dickens,” “ Edgar 


1s, 
ts Allen Poe on Barnaby Rudge,” “ Dickens Relics 


Mr. W. L. George, 

whose new book, ‘The Making of an Englishman” (Constable), is reviewed 
elsewhere in this Number. 


XUM 


in New York,” “‘ In France with Dickens,” “‘ Where 
was Little Bethel ? ’—articles and letters on various. 
aspects of Dickens’s work and life, and on the new 
discoveries of fact concerning him or his characters 
that are still being made. The magazine is a 
perfect mine of quaint, out-of-the-way, helpful 
information, and a continuous criticism of, and 
enquiry into, Dickensian lore that no lover of the 
Master can afford to be without. 


Photo by U.S.A. Studios, Mrs. Alice Perrin, 


whose brilliant novel of Indian life, “The Happy Hunting Ground, 
i 8. 


is reviewed on page 32 

Mr. Henry Baerlein, whose life of Abu’l Ala, the 
Syrian, has just been added to Mr. Murray’s “‘ Wis- 
dom of the East’’ series, has written a novel in the 
ironical vein, ‘‘ London Circus,’’ and Mr. Fifield is 
publishing it immediately. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish this month a new 
and important biography by Clare Jerrold, entitled 
“The Story of Dorothy Jordan.” From her birth 
to her death mystery surrounded the life of this 
renowned actress, who was for twenty years the 
mistress of the Duke of Clarence (William IV.). 
Mrs. Jerrold has had access to interesting letters 
and private papers, and shows Mrs. Jordan as the 
centre of a large family group, both paternal and 
maternal ; solves the doubts concerning her parents’ 
marriage, also the time and place of her birth ; 
details the terms upon which she lived with Clarence, 
and shows the reason for their separation, the true 
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France ; gives documentary evidence as to her death, 
a point of dispute with her previous biographers, 
and includes some hitherto unpublished illustrations. 


We congratulate Mr. Dent on his new venture, 
“The Wayfarers’ Library.”” The first twelve vol- 
umes—a varied and excellent selection—reach us 
too late for detailed notice in this issue, but we hope 
to give them adequate attention next month, 


“London Survivals,” a new book by Mr. P. H. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 


whose delightful volume of short stories, “The Relations,” was published 
a last month by Messrs, Mills & Boon. 


Ditchfield, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Methuen, illustrated with over a hundred drawings 
by Mr. Wratten, the artist and architect who, with 
his partner, Mr. Godfrey, removed Crosby Hall 
from Bishopsgate Street and re-erected it at Chelsea. 
This book completes the hundredth volume written 
or edited by Mr. Ditchfield, who has himself contri- 
buted several volumes to the admirable ‘“‘ Memorials 
of the Counties of England ”’ series, of which he is 
the general editor. 


In his new novel, “‘ When Ghost Meets Ghost ” 
(Heinemann), Mr. William De Morgan reverts to his 
earlier, happier manner. The story is largely of 
London life, and in length exceeds any other book 


story of the calamities which fell upon her one after 
the other, and why she was so tragically exiled to 


he has written. 
It makes well 
Over 400,000 
words, and we 
hear tragic 
things of re. 
viewers who 
have attempt- 
ed to deal with 
it as an aver- 
age novel and 
read it at a 
sitting. Mr. 
De Morgan is 
not amenable 
to such treat- 
ment, and our 
own reviewer 
has had to 


Mr. T. R. Evans, 


(The Voice Bf the Brethren) preeented by Mc, hi 
( ‘oice of the Brethren), presen y Mr. Rathme 
Wilson we = Drama Society, was acted in Welsh at sus P en 1S 


Rehearsal Theatre last month. judgment for 


another month, so that he may have time to get 
through with his reading conscientiously. 


“An Absent Hero,” a new novel by Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds, will be published shortly by Messrs. Mills 
and Boon. The hero, as the title suggests, makes 
no appearance in the story, but the reader becomes 
intimately acquainted with him through the side- 
lights cast on his personality by the doings and 
conversations of the other characters. 


Mr. Munson Havens, 
whose new novel, “ Old Valentines,” Messrs. Constable are publishing shortly. 
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We published last month, illustrating our review 
of Mr. Arthur Grant’s ‘“‘ In the Old Paths’’ (Con- 
stable), a drawing by Mr. E. H. New of Coleridge’s 
Birthplace. It might well have illustrated that 
volume, which deals with the homes and haunts of our 
English poets and men of letters, but as a fact it is 
the frontispiece from Professor Knight’s ‘‘ Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in the West Country,” published 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews. Both books were printed 
by Mr. Brendon, of Plymouth, and, in response to 
our application, Mr. Brendon, who is now very 
penitent, sent us this block in error as one out of 
“In the Old Paths.”’ It is a unique drawing that 
Mr. Elkin Mathews secured by a rather happy 


Photo by Stuart. Miss Ella MacMahon, 
whose new novel, “The Job,” Messrs, Nisbet are publishin7. 
accident. Whilst ‘“ Coleridge and Wordsworth in 
the West Country’ was being written for him he 
discovered by chance that a neighbour of his at 
Chorley Wood, Mrs. H. Goldie Wilson, was born 
in the room that had been Coleridge’s birthplace. 
Her father had been the chaplain-priest of Ottery 
St. Mary, and she happened to have a rough sketch 
that he had made of the vicarage, and it was from 
this that Mr. New produced a finished drawing in 
his own characteristic manner. The end of the 
vicarage shown in this drawing was pulled down 
some time ago, and the rough sketch of it by Mrs. 
Wilson’s father was the only existing record of the 
house as it as it used to be when Coleridge knew it. 


“The Way of the Strong,” a new novel by Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall early this month. 


Miss C. Fox-Smith, 
whose striking vol- 
ume of Chanties, 
“Songs in Sail,” 
(Elkin Mathews), 
were reviewed in last 
month’s BookMAN, 
is the daughter of 
the late Richard 
Smith, a well-known 
barrister, of Man- 
chester. She has 
published four other 
volumes, including 
“Songs of Britain,” 
“The Foremost 
Trail,” and “Lan- 
cashire Hunting Songs,” and has completed a new 
novel, “‘ The City of Hope,” which Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson have just published. 


Photo by D. R. Jones, 
Manchester. 


Miss Cicely 
Fox-Smith. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons are publishing “ The Life 
of Matthew Prior,”’ by Mr. Francis Bickley. Prior 
was a brilliant and attractive personality, as well as 
a charming writer of light verse, and a study of him 
and his work at the hands of Mr. Bickley is a book 
we look forward to with interest. 


Miss L. M. Montgomery, 


whose new novel, ‘The Golden Road,” Messrs. Cassell 
are publishing. 
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Lord Redesdale has trans- 
lated Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain’s brilliant study 
“Immanuel Kant,’ and the 
book is to be published this 
month by Mr. John Lane. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is pub- | 
lishing a new collection of 
essays, ‘‘The Highways to 
Happiness,”’ by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. 


Crimson Mascot,” a 
romance by Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce, will be published 
next week by Mr. Stanlev 
Paul. 


The portrait of Mr. Mase- 
field on our cover is from a 
drawing by Ginsbury, which 
belongs to Mr. N. de Grey, 
who has kindly given us permission to reproduce it. 


Our thanks are due also to Mr. William Strang for 
permitting us to reproduce his painting of “ John 


author of “ The Sins of Séverac Bablon ” (Cassell). 


Masefield : The Discoverer” 
and to Mr. Elkin Mathews 
and Messrs. Nelson, Mr. 
Heinemann, Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Messrs. Mills & Boon, 
Messrs. Constable, Messrs, 
Nisbet, and Messrs. Cassell 
for assistance with the other 
illustrations in this number, 
Except for the “ Salt Water 
Ballads,” published by Mr, 
Grant Richards in 1902, 
Mr. Elkin Mathews was Mr. 
Masefield’s earliest publisher, 
He has issued his “‘ Ballads,” 
and “‘ A Mainsail Haul”’ in 
various editions, and “‘ The 
Fancy,” by Keats’s friend 
John Hamilton Reynolds, for 
which Mr. Masefield wrote a 
long prefatory Memoir. In 
1902-3 he published a series 
of now rare broadsheets, to 
which Mr. Masefield contributed several ballads,’ 
illustrated by Mr. Jack B. Yeats, three of whose 
illustrations we reproduce with Mr. Mathews’ per- 


Mr. Sax Rhomer, 


mission. 
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GALLERY. 


&. STREET. 


HE emoluments of letters are notoriously few. 
The national purse is made of a tough, un- 
stretchable material, and is, strange to say, depleted 
not so much in recognition of genuine merit.as of public 
poverty. Still, there are one or two pleasant sinecures 
left like the laureateship, with its tierce of canary, now 
converted O tempora! O mores! into shining coin of 
the realm; and the censorship of plays, with, at least, 
an honorarium in proportion to the dignity. After all, 
it is rather irksome for a man who has breathed the 
ease and freedom of Mayfair to sit down for a certain 
number of hours a day, even in an office in St. James’s 
Palace, and read other people’s plays (which are gen- 
erally trash), ever ready with a blue pencil poised 
as if to stab to the heart any offending passage that 
may shock or unnerve the insular prejudice. It is an 
intellectual helotage that not many men would have 
the courage to face, for he who sits there must necessarily 
wear the shirt of office, which, we know, continually 
frets. It must be painful sometimes for the censor 
to reflect in his off moments when business is not 
so brisk, that he too was once a playwright, and never 


can be one again, though he live to rival Shakespeare 
and Moliére by virtue of his office or otherwise ; for it 
is part of the programme of the official pantomime that 
the censor may not write plays any more than he may 
divulge the secrets of the inquisitorial chamber. We 
hope that Mr. Street will be kinder and more for- 
bearing to his forsaken brethren of the quill and buskin 
than that notorious censor of a generation ago—the 
odious and contemptible Colman—who, though he 
wrote ‘‘ profane and indecent’ plays and verses, be- 
came so pious when he was appointed to the censorship, 
that words like “ angel,” “‘ providence ’’—not “ Provvy ” 
remember—and “ heaven,’’ brought a blush to his 
check, and were condemned as indelicate. 

One need have no such fears with Mr. Street. 
He will wield the rod of censorship as lightly and as 
gracefully as he wields the pen. It is significant to 
reflect that when the appointment was announced in 
the newspapers there was hardly a dissentient voice. 
It gave Fleet Street an opportunity to pay a sincere, 
if somewhat belated, compliment to one of our most 
distinguished critics and essayists, who is not only a 
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lineal literary descendant of “ Elia”’,in his gentler and 
more intimate moods, but a modern “ Elia,’ with a 
dash of “Max” and the traditions of Oxford and 
Piccadilly. Mr. Street is a much younger man than 
his photographs would lead one to suppose, but then 
the photographic libel—we know it well! It is respon- 
sible for our ideas of the poets who smile angelically 
from the frontispieces of bijou editions, without a 
wrinkle, without one lock the less, although we know 
that they too grow grey and wrinkled, if not old, like 
other mortals, but the photographs of celebrities, like 
their portraits, are among those comfortable illusions 
which we would rather cherish than face the cold reality ! 
It may sound barbarous, but one grows weary of the 
beautiful Byron and the seraphic Shelley; of the 
bookish Keats and the Burns 
of Nasmyth. It is cer- 
tainly pretty and poetic, 
but is it real? Would you 
not like to see Byron, by 
way of a change, when he 
had grown stout, and had 
shed the glory of his hair ; 
the world-worn Shelley as 
we know him in his poems; 
the Keats of reality, instead 
of the Keats of romance; 
Burns driving the plough 
through the stubborn glebe, 
half-hidden in the Ayrshire 
mists ? Vain regrets! We 
shall never know but one 
side of the picture. 

Mr. Street—to come back 
to the subject —is not a 
poet, but that is surely 
no reason why the photo- 
grapher should make him 
look ten years older than 
he really is. I expected to 
find a sage: I shook 
hands with Youth. It is 
difficult to realise that the 
author of “‘ Ghosts of Piccadilly’? was born in 1867, 
and was one of the literary gems that found a setting 
by that arch-discoverer of talent, W. E. Henley, in the 
pages of The National Observer. I have compared the 
censor to “Elia.” It is a large compliment in these 
days, when the new school has set the fashion of arti- 
ficiality ; when writers of charm and distinction are 
afraid to be frank and intimate, lest they may be accused 
of revealing too much emotion. Wear the mask of 
indifference by all means, and you will be praised for 
a gentlemanly reserve ; but if you drag your soul into 
the limelight you will be shouted down, politely, of 
course, in the comedy of manners. Lamb was not 
ashamed of his emotions; he spoke to us quite frankly 
about himself; he took us into the inner sanctuary 
which we know was a fountain of tears, and yet we 
doff our hats to the memory of “ Elia.”” Awtres temps, 
autres meeurs ! 

I am more interested in Mr. Street as a critic and a 
commentator than asa novelist. Frankly, his novels do 
not appeal to me as novels. As satires they are excellent. 


Photo by E. O. Hopté. 
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Specially taken for THe Bookman. 


“The Trials of the Bantocks” is a mild chronicle 
of mild people who are too correct to be vitally 
interesting. Mrs. Bantock is one of those heavy 
comedians who are too busy preserving their dignity 
to afford either comment or amusement. ‘“ The 
Wise and the Wayward” left me wondering at the 
self-complacency and ineptitude of people who live in 
country houses at the rate of {10,000 a year. Perhaps 
I am tainted with a hopeless democracy, but, personally, 
I prefer a peck of real life to a bushelful of artificial 
comedy. But Mr. Street is merely an amused spectator. 
He does not take these people seriously. He is else- 
where in some dim Bohemia, where the mummers 
cannot pursue, conversing with the shades of Congreve 
and the older dramatists, looking from the wings at a 
more eager drama. Listen 
to this intimate confession ; 
it is from one of his essays 
called “ Backstairs”’ : 


“On me the stage door, up 
some narrow alley for choice, 
the dim porter’s lair, and 
the cramped staircase, never 
pall. I trust sincerely that, 
even if I am ever rich and 
famous, no actor will ever 
suggest coming to see me, or 
appoint his club or private 
house forarendezvous. Ican 
go to clubs or private houses 
any day; for me the stage 
door! You go up the narrow 
alley, curiously eyed — and 
that’s a pleasure !—by sym- 
pathetic loafers; you push 
open the stage door—it opens 
to the palm like the doors of a 
stage !—the porter, or what- 
ever the attendant there is 
called, sends up your card 
grudgingly, as one who guards 
the privacy of a great man ; 
another man beckons mys- 
teriously from above; you 
go up the narrow staircase, 
and follow him along a pas- 
sage, where—who knows ?— 
some charming lady in her ‘“ make-up’’ may frou-frou 
past you; a gentle tap—you are admitted to the sacred 
room. And let that room, I beg, always be a dressing- 
room. I love the grease-pots and the paint-pots. I love 
the looking-glasses and the litter. I love to see the actor 
change before my eyes, as we talk, and I shall never forget 
the pleasure I had, when one, gentlest and most amiable 
of mortals, turned suddenly and confronted me in a fierce 
Syrian beard, and eyebrows to match. Ah, the stage door, 
and behind the scenes! The mystery, the intimacy, the 
infinite suggestion! Gently, gently, my muse, we are men 
of letters.” 


Mr. G. S. Street. 


The “ gently, gently,” does it. It is in essays like 
“ Backstairs,”’ ‘‘ My Spectacles,” and ‘The House of 
Commons,” that he has caught to a marvel the spirit 
and atmosphere of Lamb, without the reproach either 
of imitiaton. Let him sit a little longer conversing 
with the spirit of “‘ Elia.” He is one of the few moderns 
who can respond to the slippered ease of Lamb, an art 
than cannot be acquired. The critical work of Mr. 
Street is informed with the same personal charm of his 
more intimate essays. He has prejudices, it is true, 
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but we are happily spared them in favour of his pre- 
dilections. He calls us back from the narrow stage of 
dwarfs and pygmies to the spacious world of giants. 
Mr. Street, I fancy, is only externally a modern: at 
least, so I gather from his books. He has his heroes in 
Congreve, Fielding, Sterne, Trollope, Horace Walpole, 
Selwyn and Fox; Lady Sarah Lennox, and the “ Great 
Duchess’”” are among the notables who pirouette 
about his pages. The satire of Creevy, who sucked scan- 
dal even from lilies, has a rich flavour; and there is 
Byron, the greatest of them all, whom he has visualised 
not only in “ Ghosts of Piccadilly” in the most tender 
and sympathetic light ; but the subject is a fruitful one, 
and he returns to it in other books. Indeed, his enthu- 
siasm for Byron and the Byron tradition is only equalled 
by that of the most scholarly champion of the poet, 
Mr. R. E. Prothero. One recalls the famous passage in 
“Ghosts of Piccadilly,’ where he depicts the poet 
limping into his carriage, his beautiful, pale face, without 


— 


the light which, as Walter Scott said, was a thing to 
dream of, when London had closed its doors on him, 
and Italy, that ‘‘ Paradise of exiles,’ received him, 
Mr. Street has a picturesque eye for such episodes. 

I had almost forgotten one of the most characteristic 
of Mr. Street’s books. I mean “‘ The Autobiography of 
a Boy,” a satirical chronicle of the vagaries of a young 
man about town, just down from Oxford. It is very 
amusing, but I do not care for it so much as I care for 
some other things of Mr. Street’s. It is ultra cynical— 
the sort of cynicism that was worn as a pose—but 
then again, that was the spirit of the “ nineties,’ when 
Oscar Wilde led the fashion, and Whistler followed in 
his train. I prefer “‘ Episodes.” The wit is more spark- 
ling ; there is a note of experience in it that is lacking 


in the earlier book. There are other essayists, of course, 
with charm and individuality, but—will you forgive the 
pun ?—they are not in the same Street ! 

ROBERT BIRKMYRE. 


The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


March Ist to April Ist, 1914. 


Messrs. George Allen & Co. 


CARPENTER, EDWARD.—Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk. 4s. 6d. 


net. 
KITCHIN, DARCY B.—Bergson for Beginners. Second Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. 5s. net. 
MURRAY, PROF. GILBERT.—Andromache: An Original Play. New Revised 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 
ST. MICHAEL, ELIZABETH.—Burnt Offerings: A —_— 6s. 
TOMPKINS, HERBERT W. —Autolycus in Arcady. 5s. 
BERNARDINO. —Great Problems. Philosophy). Translated 
y Prof. C. Lodge. 15s. net. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. 


CROW, MARTHA J.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 5s. net. 

QUNN: SAMUEL V.—The Government Ownership of Railways. 

FOSTER, MAXIMILIAN.—The Whistling Man. 6s. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, H. L.— Advertising and Selling. 6s. n 

— ALFRED W.—The Life of Jesus in the Light my the Higher Criticism. 
net. 


MEUMANN, E.—The Psychology of Learning. 7s. 6d. net. 

MOZANS, H. J.—Woman in Science. tos. 6d. net. 

MUNSON, ARLEY, M.D.—Jungle Days. 1os. 6d. net. 

MUNSTERBERG, MARGARETE.—Anna Borden’s Career. 6s. 

RAGNA, RT. REV. CANON EDMOND HUGHES DE.—The Vatican. 

SEASHORE, EARL EMIL.—Psychology in Daily Life. 6s. net. 

STERRETT, F. S.—The Jam Girl. 6s. 

WICKWARE, FRANCES G. (Edited by)—The American Year Book for 1913. 
15s. net. 


6s. net. 


16s. net. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith & Sons. 


FURNISS, HARRY (Illustrated by).—Our Lady Cinema. 1s. net. 
GRAHAM, J. T.—The Land of the Lotus. Illustrated. §s. net. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


CANNAN, GILBERT.—Love. 2s. net. 
COURTNEY, W. L.—The Meaning of Life. 
DAVIES, W. H.—Nature. 2s. net. 
ELEANOR. 
FOORD, J.—Flowers. 2s. ne 

QU ILLER- COUCH, A. T. aisaes. 


2s. net. 
2s. net. 


2s. net. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


EUCKEN, PROF. RUDOLF.—Can we still be Christians? Authorized Trans- 
lation by Mrs. W. R. Boyce Gibson. 3s. 6d. net. 

HOME, GORDON .—Winchester in “‘ The Artist’s Sketch Book ’”’ Series. 

MORRIS, J. E.—The Peak Country in “‘ The Beautiful Britain ’’ Series. 

REYNOLDS, J. B., B.A.—Junior Regional Geography of Asia. 1s. 4d. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
DANBY, FRANK.—Full Swing. 6s. 
FILIPPI, ROSINA.—The Heart of Monica. 3s. 6d. 
M.A., F.R.S.—Preparation for Marriage 


Is. net. 
1s. 6d. net. 


(“ Questions of 


” Series). 2s. 6d. net. 
NUTTALL, CLARKE.—Railway Wonders of the World. Vol. 2. 10s. 6d. net. 
NUTTALL, CLARKE.—Wild Flowers As They Grow. Vol. 6. 5s. net. 


OPPENHEIM, E. P.—The Amazing Partnership. 3s. 6d. 

PEMBERTON, MAX.—War and The Woman. 6d. 

SCHARLIEB, DR. MARY.—What it Means to Marry. (‘‘ Questions of Sex” 
Series). 2s. 6d. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L.—Kidnapped. 1s. net. 

THOMAS, H. H.—Rock Gardening for Amateurs. 6s. net. 

TUPPER, SIR CHARLES.—Recollections of Sixty Years System of Surgery. 
Voi. 3. 1€s, net and net. 


Messrs. W, & R. Chambers. 


DAVIDSON, REV. THOS. (Edited by).—Chambers’s English Dictionary. Enlarged 
Edition, with Supplement containing 39 pages of additional Words and 
hrases. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 6d. ; Shalt. -Morocco, 18s. 


HITCHING, WILENA.—Baby Clothing on Healthful, Economical and Origina) 
Lines. With an Introduction by Sir James Crichton- Browne, M.D. Iilus- 
= a 26 Diagrams, 40 Photographs, and numerous Patterns. 140 pages, 


PATRICK, AVID, LL.D. (Edited by).—Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World. 
New Edition, Revised to 1914. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Messrs. Chapman ®& Hall. 


CAMPBELL, REV. R. J.—The Story of the City Temple. 3s. 6d. net. 
DICKENS, CHARLES.—Great Expectations. Universal Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
DICKENS, CHARLES.—Our Mutual Friend. Universal Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
GARDINER, GORDON.—The Reconnaissance. 6s. 

GOTTO, BASIL.—A History of Sculpture. 7s. 6d. net. 

HOWARD, KEBLE.—So The World Wags. 6s. 

—s JAMES. —History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting. Vol. II. 


WESTERMAN, "DERCY. —The Log of aSnob. 6s. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


HAMILTON, COSMO.—Plain Brown. 6s. 

NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—The Cuckoo Lam 

PEARS, CHARLES _ ritten and Illustrated by) tac the Thames to the Nether- 
la inds. 6s. net. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK.—My ae Louise. 6d. 

SYRETT, NETTA.—Olivia Care 6d. 

A. (LE PETIT HOMME ROU GE).—My Days of Adventure. 


6d. n 
ZOLA,’ Raquin. 6d. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


BRIGGS, PROF. C. A., = D.Litt.—Theological Symbolics (Internationa Theo- 
logical Li brary). 10 6d. 
COHU, REV. J. R.—Vital ae of Religion. 5s. n 
GALLOWAY, REV. GEORGE, D.D., LL.D.—The Philosophy of Religion. 
national Theological Library). 12s. 
GARVIE, A. E., D.D.—The Joy of Finding. (‘‘ Short Course” 


Series). 

REV. AMES, D.D.—The Greater Men and Women of the Bible. 
Vol IL, Moses—Samson. 10s. 

HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D.—The Great Texts of the Bible, Psalms xxv.—cxviii. 


HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D.—The Great Texts of the Bible, Thessalonians— 
ebrews. 10s. 
MOORE, PROF. GEORGE F., D.D., LL.D.—History of Religions (International 
Theological Library). Vol. I.—-China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
ndia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 12s. 
THOMAS, ba W. H. —— D.D.—The Prayers of St. Paul (‘ Short 
Cour: Series). 2s. ne 
WEINEL, ‘PROF. HEINRICH, D.D., and WIDGERY, A. G., M.A.—Jesus in the 
Nineteenth Century and ’After. 
ZENOS, PROF. A. C., D.D.—The Son of Man. ‘“( Short Course ”’ Series). 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


BANSOR, H. W., M.A.—Chemical Calculation. 
COLLINS, A. J. F., M.A.—Macaulay : Essay on Clive. 1s. 6d. 

DRENNAN, PROF. C. M., M.A.—Chaucer: Parlement of Foules. 
WALKER, REV. T., M.A.—St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


(Inter- 


2s. net. 


2s. 6d. 
Preliminary Edition. 1s. 


Messrs. Constable & Co. 


ADAMS, HENRY.—Mont St. Michel and Chartres. With an Introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. Illustrated. 25s. net. 

DENNIS, G. R.—The House of Cecil. INustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

GARNETT, EDWARD.—Tolstoy. With Frontispiece Portrait. 1s. = oa 

LODGE, SENATOR HENRY CABOT. —Early Memories. 12s. 6d. n 

MUMBY, FRANK A.—Elizabeth and Mary cal The First _ of their 
Riv alry. Fully Illustrated. ros. 6d. ne 

O’SULLIVAN, VINCENT (Translated from the French of Louis Bertrand by).— 

int Augustin. 7s. 6d. net. 

RICHARDSON, D. M.—The Quaker’s, Past and Present. 1s. net. 

ROBINSON, MAJOR ROWAN.—The ren of Liao-Yang. With 9 Maps in 
the text and 3 folding Plates. 6s. 6d. ni 

SHAW, EDITH MARY (Newly Translated by) —Dante’s “Divina Commedia.” 
8s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 


ALEXANDER, DR. ARCHIBALD.—Christianity and Ethics. 2s. 6d. net. 
GLYN, ELINOR.—Letters to Caroline. 2 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
GRISEWOOD, H., and ROBINS, E.—Land and the Politicians. rs. 
MARCH: PHILLIPS, LISLE.—The Works of Man. Illustrated Edition. 


ROBE R TS, HELEN.—A Free Hand. 
PALMER, WILLIAM.—A Mostera Mystic’s Way. 


SUTRO, ) ALFRED. —The Two Virtues. 
TRAVI RS, JOHN.—Second Nature. \ 
WATSON, E. L. GRANT.—Where Bonds are Loosed. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 


New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


2s. net. 


Mr. A. C. 


BAERLEIN, HENRY P.—London Circus. 
MILLS, DR. JAMES PORTER.—Knowledge is the Door: 
Science of Self-conscious Existence. ts. net. 


Fifield. 


Cover design by Geoffrey Allfree. 6s. 
A Text-book of the 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 
“A ghee NOVELIST. "—Macbeth. (‘‘ Novels from Shakespeare ’’ Series, 
2). 6s. 


BRADY. °CYRU Ss TOWNSEND. —The Island of Regeneration. 
CAINE, WILLIAM.—The Revolt at Roskelly’s. 2s. net. 
LAUDER, HARRY.—Harry Lauder at Home and on Tour. 
THORNE, GUY.—When It was Dark. 6d. 

WARWICK, SIDNEY.—Conscience Money. 6s. 
“ZOLA.”’—Drink. 1s. net. 


2s. net. 


Is. net. 


Messrs. G. G. Harrap & Co. 


ADCOCK, MARION ST. JOHN (Mrs. — H. Webb).—The Littlest One: A 
Book of Original Verse. 2s. 6d. n 

BAILEY, ELIZA R.—Teachers’ Books. - vols. Edited for English Schools by 
Herbert Leather. 3s. 6d. net each. 

BOURDACHE, E.—Exercises on French Irregular Verbs. 1s. 3d. 

omen Ras HEINRICH.—Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 

6d. n 

CHANC ELLOR, * OUISE B.—Easy Road to Reading. 4 books, Stiff paper, 
6d. each. 

COE, FANNY.—The Book of Stories for the Story-teller: 2s. 6d. net. 

COMSTOCK, HARRIET M.—The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. 3s. 6d. net. 

DURRANT, W. S.—Bevis of Hampton. All Time Tales. School Edition, 9d; 
Cloth boards, colour inset, 1s. net; Full French morocco, 2s. 6d. net. 

FARMER, F. V.—More Nature Myths. All Time Tales. School Edition, 9d; 
Cloth boards, colour inset, ts. net ; Full French morocco, 2s. 6d. net. 

GALLOWAY, T. W., Ph. D.—Biology of Sex. 2s. net. 

MANLY, JOHN M. (University of Chicago).—Lessons in eee g and Writing 
English. A Six Book Course. Edited for English School by Herbert Leather. 
4d. to rod. 

MARTIN, J. L.—New Practical Arithmetic Tests. ’ 
McKILLIAM, A. E., M.A.—Alfred the Great. (New Series). Heroes of All Time. 
School Edition, 1s.; Prize Edition, 1s. 6d. net; Half leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
MIALL, A. M.—William the Silent. (New Series). Heroes of All Time. School 

Edition, rs. ; Prize Edition, 1s. 6d. net ; Half leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

ODELL, SAMUEL W.—The Princess Athura. 3s. 6d. net. 

REED, G. H., B.A.—Picture History and Composition. 1s. 6d. net. 

RICHARDS, F. H., M.D.—Hygiene for Girls. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCHULTZ, J. W. —Boy Trappers in the Rockies. 3s. 6d. net. - 

SNELL, F. J.—Boys Who Became Famous. (New Series). Heroes of All Time. 
School Edition, rs. ; Prize Edition, rs. 6d. net; Half leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

TORELLI, ELLEN.—Plant and Animal Children : How they Grow. 2s. 6d. net. 

WILMOT-BUXTON, E. M.—Jeanne D’Arc. (New Series). teroes of All Time. 
School Edition, rs. ; Prize Edition, rs. 6d. net; Half leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE PILOT.”’—Life’s Compass. 2s. 6d. net. 
CARNIE, ETHEL.—Voices of Womanhood. 2s. net. 
GRUBB, EDWARD, M.A.—Separations. Is. net. 
HARRIS, J. RENDEL.—The Suffering and the Glory. 
HARRIS, J. RENDEL.—Three Woodbrooke Liturgies. 
RICHARDSON, DOROTHY.—Gleanings from George Fox. ts. net. 
WARNER, S. ALLEN.—The Growth of the Graded Sunday School. rs. net. 
WRIGHT, WALTER P.—Roses and Rose Gardens. Second Edition, Revised. 
12s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, Ltd. 


CUNNINGHAME, ALICE.—Dorothea of Romney Marsh. _ 6s. 

DAY, FATHER HENRY, S. J.—Catholic Democracy. Individualism and Socialism. 
With Preface by Cardinal Bourne. 6s. ag 

ELLIS, ALECK T.—The Minotaur of Capri. 

GROSSMITH, LAWRENCE, and WESEBROOK, H. E.—The Purple Frogs. 6s, 

HUGHES-GIBBS, E. —Gilbert Ray. 6s. 

LIVESAY, JESSIE.—Sink Red Sun. 6s. 

OPENSHAW, MARY.—Sunshine. 6s. 

RAPHAEL, MARY F.—Pheebe Maroon. 6s. 

SAWKINS, MRS. LANGFIELD.—The Agitator in Disguise. 6s. 

SC? ANNELL, FLORENCE.—Cinderella’s Sisters. Illustrations by Edith Scannell. 


SINGERS- BIGGER, GLADYS.—Blue Earth. 2s. net. 
SUTHERLAND, JOHN. —The Bonds of Society. ros. 6d. net. 
WEBSTER, F. A. M. -% Evolution of,the Olympic Games, 1829 B.c. to 1914 A.D. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
WESTCOTT, REV. ARTHUR .—The Sun God. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


BENSON, E. F.—Dodo the Second. 6s. 

copy, H. A.—The Chief of the Ranges. 6s. 

COMFORT, WILL LEVINGTON.—Down Among Men. 6s. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—The Woman’s Way. 6s. 
GERARD, "MORICE.—A Heather Mixture. 6s. 
GRIMSHAW, BEATRICE.—The Sorcerer’s Stone. 
LYALL, D AVID. —Handicapped. 6s. 

MACAU LAY, ROSE.—The Making of a eat 6s. 
ORCZY, B ARONESS.—Unto Cesar. 

OXENHAM, JOHN.—Maid of the Mist. “Illustrated. 6s. 

WHITE, STEWART EDWARD.—Gold. Illustrated in Colour. 6s. 
WHITELAW, DAVID.—A Castle in Bohemia. 6s. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


Messrs. Holden & Hardingham. 


CONWAY-GORDON, VERA M.—The Celibacy of Maurice Kane. 2s. net. 
HALL, THORNTON, F.S.A.—Romances of the Peerage. 12s. 6d. net. 
HUME, FERGUS. —The Best of Her Sex. 4 

HU NGERFORD, MRS.—A Tug of War. 6d. 

PARKER, RICHARD.—The Whip. The Great Drury Lane Drama. 6s. 
RAPPOPORT, DR. A. S.—Fair Ladies of the Winter Palace. 146s, net. 


XUM 


ROBSON, FORSTER.—British Trees. How to name them accurately at a giance, 
120 Illustrations. 7d. net, paper; rs. net, cloth. 
VIZETELLY, E. A.—The Loves of the Poets and the Painters. 
VIZETELLY, E. A. (Revised by).—The Orange Girl of Venice. 
NEMIROVICH.—Princes of the Stock Exchange. 
S. Rappoport). 6s. 
WHISPER, A.”—Black Mark. 6d. 


tos. 6d. net. 
(Translated by 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


BAILLIE-SAUNDERS, MRS.—Lady “ 7d. net. 
BOTTOME, PHYLLIS.—Broker Music. - 6s. 
BURGIN, G. B.—Dickie Dilner. 6d. 
CLARKE, ISABEL C.—Fine Clay. 6s. 
CROKER, B. M.—In Old Madras. 6d. 
CROKER, B. M.—Lismoyle. 6s. 
CROKER, B. M.—The Serpent's Tooth. 7d. net. 
DOYLE, SIR A. CONAN. 7d. net. 
EDWARDES, TICKNER. —Tansy. 65. 
FRASER, MRS. HUGH.—Italian Yesterdays. 
GALLON, TOM.—It Will be All Right! 6s. 
HARRIS-BURLAND, J. B.—Lord of Irongray. 6d. 
EPSON, EDGAR. —James Whitaker’s Dukedom. 6s. 
ARCHMONT, A. M.—A Dash fora Throne. 7d. net. 
MARRIOTT, CHARLES.—The Unpetitioned Heavens. 6s. 
MOORE, F. 'FRANKFORT.—Daireen. 6d. 
MOORE, F. FRANKFORT.—The Ulstermen. 6s. 
PRATZ, ‘CLAIRE DE.—Pomm's Daughter. 6s. 
RHODES, KATHLYN.—The Making of a Soul. 6s. 
SINCLAIR, MAY.—The Judgment of Eve and other Stories. 6s. 
STACPOOLE, H. DE VERE.—Father O’Flynn. 1s. net. 
STEUART, J. A.—The Rebel Wooing. 6d. 
ZOLA, EMILE. —The Ladies’ Paradise. 7d. net. 


16s. net. 


Messrs. T. C. E. C. 


BOWLES, E. A., M.A.—My Garden in Spring. 5s. 
“BY . STAFF OF EXPERIENCED DOCTORS. othe Modern Family Doctor. 


s. 6d. net. 
HAWKS, ELLISON. —The Earth. 2s. 6d. net. 
MACDON ALD, FREDRIKA, D.Litt.—The Secret of Charlotte Bronté. 3s. 6d. net. 
SPOONER, PROFESSOR.—Motors and Motoring. Revised Edition. 2s. net. 
THOMAS, Ww. BEACH, and COLLETT, A. K.—Spring. ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 


FOSTER, THE HON. GEO. E.—Canadian Addresses. 5s. net. 
MACGILL, PATRICK.—Children of the Dead End. 6s. 
MACGILL, PATRICK.—The Autobiography of a Navvy. 
MACNAMARA, R. S.—The Awakening. 6s. 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. John Lane. 


ARKWRIGHT, W.—The Trend. 6s. 

AVERILL, M ARY. — Japanese Flower i age 

BLUNDELL, PETER.—Oh! Mr. Bridgood 

BRYCE, MARION.—Mrs. Vanderstein’s an 6s. 

CH: AMBERL STEWART.—Immanuel Kant. Translated by Lord 
le. 25s. 

CUST, a Lucy. (MRS. WHERRY).—Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke. 


FLEISCHMAN, HECTOR.—Pauline Bonaparte and Her Lovers. 
GORING- THOMAS, A. R.—The Strong Heart. 6s. 

HAWLEY, WALTER A.—Oriental Rugs, Antique and Modern. 42s. net. 
LEE, VERNON.—Louis Norbert. 6s. 

LENNOX, AGNES GORDON.—A Girl's Marriage. 6s. 
LOCKE, WILLIAM J. —The Fortunate Youth. 6s. 

McK AY, WILLIAM ROBERT W.—Works of John Hoppner. 
MELVILLE, LEWIS.—Berry Papers. 20s. net. 
a JOHN THOMAS.—Nolleken and His Times. 


STEVENSON, —-Jenn Cartwright. 6s. 
bier 7 GEO. C, (Edited by).—Keats’s Letters, Papers, and other Relics. 
3 3S. net. 


5s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


£5 5s. net. 
Edited by Wilfred Whitten. 


Messrs. T. Werner Laurie. 


AM, H. L.—Woman and Crime. 6s. net. 
BURLINGHAM, F.—How to Become an Alpinist. 6s. net. 
CHESTER, S. B.—Secrets of the:Tango. 6d. net. 
GALLIENNE, RICHARD LE.—The Highways to Happiness. 
HARDING, MRS. AMBROSE.—A Daughter of Debate. 6s. net. 
JOHNSON, MARTIN.—Through the South Seas with Jack London. 


6s. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


BUTLER, J. R. M.—The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. 

DAWSON, REV. ERNEST.—Spiritual Religion. 2s.6d. net. 

DRAKE, REV. F. W.—The Call of the Lord. 

ELBOURNE, EDWARD T.—British Factory Administration and Accounts. 

HAMEL, GUSTAV, and TURNER, CHARLES C.—Flying; some Practical Ex- 
periences. With Illustrations. 

KAYE, G. W. C.—X Rays: An Introduction to the Study of Réntgen Rays. 

KNOWLES, JOSEPH.—Alone in the Wilderness. Profusely Illustrated from 
Drawings on birch bark, made by the Author in the woods with burnt sticks 
from his fires, together ‘with Photographs taken before and after his experi- 


ences. 455s. net. 

PHILLIPS, W. ALISON.—The Confederation of Europe; Six Lectures delivered 
in the University Schools, Oxford, at the invitation of the Delegates of the 

Common University Fund, Easter Te rm, 1913. 

ROCHE, RE /. WILLIAM, S.J. all Child’s Prayers to Jesus. With Illustrations 
by ‘ae Baines, Junior. Is. net. 

SMYTH, AUSTIN.—The Composition of the Iliad. 

THOMPSON, H. STUART, F.L.S.—Flowemng Plants of the Riviera. With an 
Introduction on Riviera Vegetation by A.S. Tansley, M.A. With 24 Coloured 
Plates (112 Figures) by Clarence Bicknell, and 16 Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs of Vegetation by the Author. 


Messrs. Lynwood & Co. 


BECKFORD, W.—Vathek. 
Library). 1s. net. 

BUNGEY, E. NEWTON.—Miss Rossiter’s Reputation. 6s. 

BYRON.—-Don Juan. (Lynwood’s Classical Library). 1s. net. 

KOBBE, GUSTAVE.—How to Appreciate Music. (Lynwood’s Classical Library). 


Notes by Henley and Garnett. (Lynwood’s Classical 


Is. net. 
MUGGE, MAXIMILIAN A.—Darts of Defiance : Sonnets and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
RAYNOR, DAVID.—Folly: A Suffragette Story. 1s. net. 
ROUSSEAU.—Confessions. (Lynwood’s Classical Library). 1s. net. 
SALTUS, EDGAR.—Love Throughout the Ages: A Study and History. \Lyn- 


wood's Classical Library). 1s. net. 
TAUBE, BARON VON.—Only a Dog’s Life. 6s. 
TREATH, VIVIAN.—Stephen Rochford. 6s. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews. 


ABBOTT, W. H.—Vision: A Book of Poems. 2s. 6d. net. 
MILLER, GERALD.—The New Circe. 1s. net and 1s. 6d. net. 
ROBERTS, LLOYD.—-England Over Seas. 2s. 6d. net. 
ROBERTSON, LEO C.—Glimmer of Dawn. ts. net and 1s. 6d. net. 
VALE, EDMUND.—Elfin Chaunts and Railway Rhythms. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


ALLERTON, MARK.—The Girl on the Green. 6s. J 

BENNETT, ARNOLD.—The Gates of Wrath. ts. net. 

FANTHAM, H. B.—Some Minute Animal Parasites. 5s. net. 

GIBBON, ED. Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol. 

Bury. ros. 6d. n 

oo S. BARING. othe Church Revival. 12s. 6d. net 

HALL, MARY.—A Woman in the Antipodes. 16s. net. 

HICHENS, ROBERT.—Barbary Sheep. 2s. net. 

HICHENS, ROBERT.—The Dweller on the Threshold. 

HYNE, C. J. CUTCLIFFE.—Firemen Hot. 6s. 
ACOMB, AGNES.—The Fruits of To-morrow. 6s. 
ACOBS, W. W.—Short Cruises. 1s. net. 

LOWNDES, MRS. BELLOC.—The End of Her Honeymoon. 6s. 

LYNEGROVE, R. C.—Lotteries of Circumstance. 6s. 

MACDONAGH, MICHAEL.—The Speaker of the House. 

MASSEY, ARNAUD.—On Golf. 2s. 6d. net. 

McKAY, HERBERT.—A Child’s Book of Arithmetic. rod. 

MEADE, T. L.—Drift. 7d. net. 

ONIONS, OLIVER.—A Crooked Mile. 6s. 

PEMBERTON, MAX.—Two Women. 6s. 

READE, ARTHUR.—Finland and the Finns. tos. 6d. net. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. AUBREY.—The Doges of Venice. 12s. 6d. net. 

SAGE, ARTHUR R.—A Text-Book of Elementary Building Construction. 


net. 
STRAUS, RALPH.—The Orley Tradition. 6s. 
SWINNERTON, FRANK.—On the Staircase. 6s. 
WAINEMANN, PAUL.—A Roman Picture. 6s. 
WILDE, OSCAR.—Selected Prose. 1s. net. 
WILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M.—The Scarlet Runner. 
WRENCH, MRS. STANLEY.—Potterand Clay. 6s. 


2s. net. 


tos. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. 


2s. net. 


Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


ALLATINI, Ever After. 6s. 
BENSON, E. F.—The Room in the Tower. 
EDGAR, GEORGE.—Pride of the Fancy. 
LONDON, JACK.—The House of Pride. Cicth, Is. net. 
LONDON, JACK.—The Road. Cloth, 1s. net. 

MACK, LOUISE.—The Music Makers. 6s. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—An Absent Hero. 6s. 
ROBERTSON, A. NUGENT.—Her Last Appearance. 6s. 
SALAZAR, ZAMPINI.—Margherita of Savoy. tos. 6d. net. 
STACE, HENRY.—Kicks and Ha’pence. 6s. 
WALPOLE, HUGH.—Prelude to Adventure. 1s. net. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD: A TENTATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By Francis BICKLEY. 


LTHOUGH all poetry is ultimately the expression 
of a personality, the literalness of the expression 
varies according to the poet’s moral attitude towards 
his own temperament. A pagan and a puritan, for 
instance, may be equal sensualists by nature, but they 
will write of love in very different strains. The self- 
expression of one will be direct, while that of the other 
will be complicated by remorse. And while similar 
motives will drive dissimilar men in different direc- 
tions, dissimilar motives will drive them in identical 
directions ; thus, one man is urged to the praise of 
physical pleasure by the joy of life, another by disgust. 
Art, therefore, has more than one relation to the artist. 
It may be an ecstasy, an expiation, or an escape. 

Accurately to appreciate the art of Mr. John Mase- 
field, to realise what it implies as well as what, so far, 
it actually is, one must understand the poet’s inner 
adjustment. For here, obviously, is a case in which the 
superficial characteristics of the work are no sufficient 
index to the nature of the man. Whatever has moved 
him to treat of situations not usually dealt with by 
poets, and to employ words and phrases hitherto—in 
recent years, at all events—excluded from the vocabulary 
of their art, it is clearly no inmate coarseness. The 
impression left by his work as a whole is that it emanates 
from a mind of almost morbid refinement. One does 
not for a moment believe that Mr. Masefield loves 
his oaths and adulteries; that he rejoices, as Mr. 
Kipling might rejoice, in his 
foul-mouthed rufhans. He 
loathes them with a loathing 
which comes near fanaticism. 
Perhaps no poet since Shelley 
has had a stronger instinct 
for what is beautiful and 
fine, a more uncompromising 
hatred of the base. “ The 
Everlasting Mercy” and 
“The Widow in the Bye- 
Street”’ are the cries of a 
sensitive nature tortured by 
the world’s ugliness. 

Many men, who find life 
ugly and are also artists, 
turn from life altogether 
and shut themselves in the 
palaces of their own imagi- 
nations ; but their art pays 
for their comfort by a loss 
of reality. It is Mr. Mase- 
field’s distinction to have 
the temperament which 
longs for escape, and to 
have resisted its promptings. 
John Davidson, in his finest 
poem, wrote of the poet as 
“A martyr for all mundane 

moods to tear.” 


To such a temperament as 
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Mr. Masefield’s, Davidson’s phrase is specially applicable. 
The greatest poets, though aware of the uttermost evil, 
have a mastery of life and mood which gives them con- 
fidence, a divine assurance that they can build the world 
anew. Then there are those who accept defeat. Verlaine, 
for instance, has sung the ecstasy of surrender. He reacted 
from fleshliness to piety, and back again, but the mood 
whose turn had come for celebration was accepted with 
a whole heart ; he revelled in remorse. Mr. Masefield 
has not the strength of the greatest, but he will neither 
turn from life nor let it master him. A moral quality, 
not any intellectual pride, urges him to the struggle. 
There is a good deal of the puritan in him; and more of 
that characteristic element of modern literature—the 
social conscience. Desiring spiritual beauty for mankind 
as well as for himself, he will not solace himself with 
sensuous beauty (which he also loves) in a world where 
he finds spiritual ugliness paramount ; and although he 
cannot rise triumphant and give the world a new 
spiritual beauty untainted and untroubled by the vile, he 
does not relax the struggle even in the moment of creation. 

This duality, this equal, swaying conflict between two 
instincts, makes his work extraordinarily interesting, 
beautiful and unsatisfactory. He is at once the loftiest 
and most imperfect of living poets. His early writings, 
though his least significant, are his most accomplished. 
In them he limited himself, in the main, to those 
things which appealed to his instinct for actual beauty. 
Verse and prose, lyric and 
yarn, are full of vivid hues 
and jewels and precious 
metals; while his own experi- 
ence lends them actuality, 
so that they have the smell 
of salt and tar in them as 
well as the “colours and 
haunted mists of romance,” 
and a pervasive desire for a 
less tangible beauty gives 
them something more than 
sensuous significance. Then 
that desire increased, and 
_ those lesser aims ceased to 
content him. “I will not 
apologise for having been 
young,” he says in the pre- 
face to the new edition of 
“ Ballads.” The assertion 
is itself an apology. And 
writing of “A Mainsail 
Haul” in aletter to William 
Sharp (which, since it has 
been published, there can 
be no indiscretion in quot- 
ing) he says: ‘The mood 
in which I wrote the tales 
you like has gone from me 
and I am afraid I shall be 
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same kind.” 
the story of a man who tires of art and seeks poignant 


In ‘‘ Multitude and Solitude’”’ he has told 


reality among the victims of sleeping sickness. So the 
author, convinced of the futility of cultivating a little 
plot of loveliness when a whole world needs beautifying, 
has turned to the destruction of ugliness. 

If beauty is to reign in the world, ugliness must first 
be destroyed ; but it is a question whether the artist 
should have anything to do with the work of destruc- 
tion. Should he not, rather, by creating pure beauty, 
inspire others to the task? An answer to this question 
would involve a discussion of the essentials of art, and 
of the relations of art to life and to the problems of its 
own time. Here it can only be empirically pointed out 
that the most cogent literature of the present day does 
contain an element of criticism. At a time when our 
ideas about life are in a state of reconstruction, it is 
absurd to seek a hard and fast definition of one of its 
functions. We cannot, with the help of a dogma, rule 
the work of Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw out of existeuce. 
If we premise that that work is not art, we shall have to 
admit that, whatever we call it, it is, for good or evil, 
more significant than any art which is at present being 
produced. Moreover, such books as those of Mr. Wells 
—one of the most creative imaginations of our day—or 
of Mr. Galsworthy—who is more than a little of a 
mystic—are far from being mere transcripts of con- 
temporary fact. They are as truly informed by the 
ideal as any romantic poem. 

The difference between these men and Mr. Masefield 
is that while they are working in their natural and 


13, Well Walk. Mr. Masefield’s 
house at Hampstead. 


perhaps their only possible media, he never seems, in 
his realistic work, to be quite at home. Almost every. 
thing he has yet done, except his early poems and 
stories, is tentative. That he has used most literary 
forms is in itself an indication of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. The struggle between his instinct to shun 
ugliness and seek beauty, and his conviction that ugli- 
ness must be fought and not fled, has a distracting and 
disintegrating effect on all his work. Neither of these 
elements in his character will be ignored, but so long 
as they are at war with one another, his art can never 
have that power which only comes of confidence and 
certainty of direction. Mr. Masefield’s recent work is 
the effect of his endeavour to reconcile his contending 
factions ; to fuse them so that they become parts of 
one whole, as earth-laden root and sun-kissed blossom 
are parts of one whole. 

No man living has a finer idealism than Mr. Mase- 
field. However imperfect his achievement, he com- 
mands our reverence to a greater degree than many 
more powerful writers. Compare, for instance, “ The 
Street of To-Day”’ with The New Machiavelli 
possible comparison, for both are passionately concerned 
with one of the most momentous of modern issues: the 
conflict, in men of the “ social conscience’ and feminist 
sympathies, between their ideals and things as they 
socially and sexually are. ‘‘ The New Machiavelli’ is 
magnificent ; one of the two English works of this cen- 
tury, the other being ‘‘ The Dynasts,” which has that 
bigness of conception and design which belongs to the 
great epics of the world. “ The Street of To-Day” isa 
failure. Yet Mr. Wells, in spite of his breadth 
of vision and constructive idealism, falls short, 
in some indescribable way, of the quality of 
uncompromising, unutilitarian fineness which 
compels respect for Mr. Masefield’s faulty and 
sometimes irritating story. 

But a work of art must compel more than 
respect. We may respect a religion in the 
teaching of which we do not believe, but it 
will nevertheless have failed for us as a 
religion. And a work of art will have failed 
if it has not convinced us of its truth. Most 
of Masefield’s works — his more ambitious 
works—do not carry full conviction ; neither 
“The Street of To-Day”’ nor “ The Tragedy 
of Nan” nor “ The Everlasting Mercy.” ‘‘ The 
Widow in the Bye-Street ”’ is more successful. 
“The Tragedy of Pompey the Great’ is 
different. In the first three of these, the 
effort, the struggle, is too obvious. Even 
their style is significant. That Mr. Masefield 
is still capable of the fresh and brilliant, if 
somewhat staccato, art of his earlier years is 
proven by many a passage ; but he has grown 
careless of language: so that he will often use 
slipshod or cacophonous phrases, mean, inept 
or outworn words, redundancies for the sake 
of rhyme, and superfluous, insignificant similes ; 
forgetting that literature, whether it be the 
“Nativity Ode” or the “ Wraggle Taggle 
Gipsies,” is as dependent on good writing 
as a picture on good painting. The short 
sentences, sometimes reduced to phrases and 
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even single words, un- 
deniably create, especially 
in dialogue, an effect 
of actuality; but they 
seem to reflect a mind 
uncertain of its way, 
advancing step by step. 
We miss the sweep of 
broad and sure conception. 
The narrative poems, 
moreover, unrestrained by 
the necessary economies of 
drama, are weakened by 
their prolixity. 

The quickening idea of 
all these books is Mr. 
Masefield’s fierce desire for 
a finer, more spiritual, 
world. He tries, by fusing 
his love of beauty with 
his sense of ugly reality, 
to give a direction to life. 
But the fusion is imper- 
fect. We feel ourselves 
violently jerked backwards 
and forwards between a 
life which has even less 
relation to beauty than 
that we know, and a 
lyrical beauty which has 
very little relation to life. 
“The Street of To-Day,” 
after rising in the first part 
to a point of romantic loveliness, descends in the second 
to crude melodrama which does violence not only to art 
but to psychology. ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy” displays 
similar sharp antitheses. Even in “The Tragedy of Nan,” 
though it is one of the most exquisite of modern plays 
and a powerful piece of characterisation, there is some- 
thing external and artificial in Gaffer Pearce’s talk of 
his ‘‘ vlower,”’ which is the more to be regretted in that 
the innate beauty of the play renders such accentuation 
unnecessary. This lack of unity gives the works in 
question an appearance of pastiche, which wrongs the 
sincerity underlying them. 

It is as though Mr. Masefield were attempting a task 
beyond his strength. These writings, especially ‘‘ The 
Street of To-Day”’ and “ The Everlasting Mercy,” seem 
to show the strain of overtaxed powers. There is some- 
thing fretful, almost hysterical, in them, and a hint 
of hopelessness. They have none of the calm of mastery. 
“Work so calm as his,”’ writes Mr. Masefield of Shake- 
speare, ‘‘can only have come from a happy nature, 
happily fated.” Remembering his own works, one finds 
a wistfulness in this statement. His is not “a happy 
nature, happily fated.” He is an idealist with imperfect 
confidence in his ideals. He has known the beauty of 
dreamland, but cannot return thither ; nor, if he could, 
would its pleasant pastures content him. He desires 
too passionately, for himself and the world, that more 
spiritual beauty. He has seen, as in a vision, the house 
of to-morrow. But the squalor of the street of to-day 
encompasses him, its stenches fill his nostrils, its discords 
his ears. He pities the dwellers in the street ; but his 
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loathing sometimes 
masters his pity. 

Therefore his handling of 
life is uncertain. Now he 
grasps it violently; now 
shrinks from it with abhor- 
rence. Hence his uncon- 
vincing transitions, his 
misplaced lyricism and 
mechanical crudities. In 
his criticisms of Defoe and 
the Restoration lyrists he 
has written of what is base 
in them with a sort of 
brooding intolerance. In 
his study of Shakespeare, 
he has found an obsession 
to be the theme of many 
of the plays. He is him- 
self obsessed by the evil 
of the world of men. 
Sometimes he seems to 
make no difference be- 
tween what is wrong with 
civilisation and what is 
essential to nature, as in 
his morbid treatment of 
sex in “ The Street of To- 
Day.” Henley used to 
talk about the “ farce of 
sex.” Mr, MaseSeld seems 
to consider it a tragedy. 
There is truth in both 
these points of view; but neither is anything like 
comprehensive. 

The deliberate brutality of both the story and the 
language of ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy” is symptomatic 
of Mr. Masefield’s attitude. But here, perhaps, a 
literary influence is also at work. “It may almost 
be said,” wrote Synge, in a famous preface, “ that 
before verse can be human again it must learn to be 
brutal.” The passage contains a dangerous half-truth, 
and one is liable to forget the qualifying ‘“ almost.” 
It is true that, as he says a few lines earlier, “ the strong 
things of life are needed in poetry,” and that they had 
gone from it during the nineteenth century. But only 
a weak man confuses strength and brutality. There is 
nothing brutal, though there is strength and hardness, 
in Synge’s own great plays, nor in the best of his poetry, 
only in one or two not very successful epigrams. He 
was a dying man when he wrote that preface. There is 
no reason why brutality, any more than any other 
quality, should not find artistic expression; but the 
brute, no less than the poet, is born and not made. You 
cannot learn his nature, though you may imitate his 
swagger. 

Without asserting that Mr. Masefield has deliberately 
accepted Synge’s suggestion, one may perhaps see its 
effect in ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy.”’ Mr. Masefield was 
a friend of Synge’s; and the Irish dramatist had just 
that concentration and certainty of his end which is 
lacking to Mr. Masefield and would be likely to impose 
itself on a more fluid nature. The English writer is 
manifestly susceptible to such influences. His earlier 
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Drawn by Jac? B, Yeats, 


Port of Holy Peter. 


“The blue laguna rots and quivers, 
Dull, gurgling eddies twist and spin.” 


Illustration to a ballad by John Masefield, contributed to “ A Broad Sheet,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, 1902-3. 


SES > 


Drawn by Jack B. Yeats. 


Illustration to a ballad by John Mase“%eld, contributed to “A Broad Sheet,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, 1902-3, 


“The morn came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure down, 


poetry, though sufficiently individual, shows how well 
he had learned the melodies of the nineties. Synge’s 
influence again might be found in “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” though the imaginative enrichment of simple 
life is a characteristic as native to Mr. Masefield as to 
him who wrote ‘“ The Playboy ” ; and it may be recalled 
that the author of ‘ Salt-Water Ballads”’ was an un- 
feigned disciple of Mr. Kipling. 

Anyway, these questions of influence may well be 
left to the literary historians of the future. For us, 
the interesting point is to note that Mr. Masefield has 
indeed ‘“‘ learned to be brutal,” or rather learned the 
manners of the brute, and to consider whether he has 
profited by the knowledge. For reasons already stated, 
“ The Everlasting Mercy ”’ is not an unqualified success. 
Its brutality fails because the beauty which should 
underlie it shines beside it and exaggerates it by con- 
trast. The poem has passages of vigorous action, lyric 
loveliness and noble purpose. The fault is that its 
components can be so separated and labelled. 

In “ The Widow in the Bye-Street,” on the other 
hand, Mr. Masefield has found his synthesis, reconciled 
his conflicting elements. He has steadied himself, as 
it were; written from his heart instead of from his 
nerves, in pity and not in disgust. The details of the 
story are as violent and unlovely as ever, but they do 
not stand apart in tracts of unillumined sensationalism. 
The lyric note on which the poem ends is not forced, as 
in “ The Everlasting Mercy,” but is the inevitable cul- 
mination of the poet’s purpose. As the story proceeds, - 
the tragedy gradually intensifies, until it reaches a 
breaking-point and bursts into sheer beauty. Mr. Mase- 
, field has for once suc- 

ceeded in yoking his 

restive sense of beauty 
to the creaking wain 
of life, to draw it to- 
wards the heights. 
Neither of the later 
poems, ‘‘ Dauber” and 

“ The Daffodil Fields,” 

is equal in this respect 

to “ The Widow in the 

Bye-Street” ; nor, be- 

ing to some extent re- 

petitions of a formula, 
are they so significant. 

They are of very dif- 

feren: quality from one 

another. “Dauber” 


by 


Jack B. Yeats. 
From “ A Mainsail Haul,” by John Masefield (Elkin Mathews). 


Treasure. 
All the spoil of scuttled carricks, all the loot of Lima town.” 
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js an individual and close study of character, and has 
the reality of atmosphere which Mr. Masefield always 
achieves when he writes of the sea. The descriptive 
passages are of the poet’s finest. There is some good 
description also in “‘ The Daffodil Fields,” but, as a 
whole, it is inferior to its predecessors. Lacking interest 
as a story, it is far too long, and is spoilt by a spurious 
picturesqueness and the unreal holocaust of its climax. 
It willnever beranked 


life in all its varieties may be the subject-matter of 
poetry. But the sentiments of his Pompey may be taken 


as hisown. “ Lifeisnothing. It is the way of life which 
is so much.” And again: “ Life requires a dignity.” 
These statements scarcely constitute a theory of 
life, but a poet has little use for the precision of 
philosophy. We apprehend his idealism rather as 
a mental atmosphere than as a definite outlook, and 
we judge it, there- 


among its author's 
best works, though 
it, too, illustrates the 
contrast between the 
eternal beauty and 
the transient violence 
which mars it. 

If “ The Tragedy of 
Nan,” “ The Street of 
To-Day” and the 
narrative poems are 
the expressions, more 
or less reconciled, of 
two elements of a 
complex nature, “The 
Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great’ is the ex- 
pression of the clash 
between those ele- 
ments. It is, as it 
were, a prelude to, 
or an apology fo1, 
theothers. The play, 
taken as nothing else, 
is a notable piece of 
work. Like all Mr. 
Masefield’s plays, it 
has a combined rich- 
ness and simplicity 
of which the aptest 
parallel is to be found 
in the best ballad 
literature. But it 
has also a psycho- 


fore, by feeling more 
than by reascn. The 
general impression 
left by Mr. Masefield’s 
work is that it eman- 
ates from a mind of 
great austerity and 
sincerity; inclined 
(we may think) to 
take life a little too 
seriously ; deficient, 
perhaps, in humanity 
—or at least too con- 
sistently negligent of 
the jollier peccadil- 
loes and more venial 
sins ; mystical, in the 
less technical sense ; 
infinitely sensitive ; 
impatient of every- 
thing but perfection. 

There are a few 
great poets, the limits 
of whose powers seem 
co-extensive with the 
universe. Of the 
others, those who 
have recognised their 
limitations, and kept 
rigidly within them— 
provided, of course, 
that those limitations 
are not too narrow— 
give the most abid- 


logical significance. 
Thecharacter of Pom- 
pey is of a type to 
be found elsewhere in his creator’s work; in Lionel 
Heseltine and, most notably, in Captain Margaret. 
He is the dreamer who is driven into action by the 
urgency of his ideal and is broken by contact with 
coarser natures and the brute facts of life. His conflicts 
and vacillations, his disasters and his unconquerable 
idealism are surely no obscure symbol of the tempera- 
ment which produced ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy.”’ 

Out of Pompey’s mouth, moreover, come certain 
sayings wherein what is most significant in Mr. Mase- 
field's attitude is crystallised. A good deal is written 
nowadays about “art for life’s sake,” “art as the 
expression of life.” The questions prompted by these 
phrases are, of course, what precisely is meant by life ? 
and is all life, whatever its quality, of equal value ? Mr. 
Masefield makes a distinction. No one has broken more 
definitely with the drawing-room manners of the Vic- 
torians than he, or proclaimed by bolder example that 


From a drawing by Ginsbury, kindly lent by Mr. N. de Grey. 


John Masefield: ing satisfaction. For 
only with a per- 
fect mastery of his 
material can an artist achieve the strength and finish, 
the persuasiveness, which will make his work seem, 
within its own conventions, absolutely real. But there 
is something in the spectacle of the passionate idealist 
—aiming at the highest he can imagine, regardless of 
his own weakness—which can never miss its meed of 
admiration. The artist of this temper is bound to 
produce much which is faulty and unconvincing. His 
concrete work will live in fragments rather than as a 
whole. But it will havea fragrance, an emanation, which 
will pass into our spiritual composition, and become one 
of its finer elements, influencing, at length, even those who 
are ignorant of the written word. Such is the work of 
John Masefield. Full of faults as literature, it more than 
justifies itself as the adumbration of an ideal. His books 
are indeed good to read; but that which remains when 
details have grown vague in the memory—the soul of 
them—is their highest quality. 
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THE SEA PICTURES OF JOHN MASEFIELD. 


By Atvrx LANGDON COBURN. 


N the twenty-fifth of May in the year nineteen hun- 

dred and ten my friend Mr. Allan Wade gave me 
a copy of ‘A Tarpaulin Muster.” I wish particularly 
to designate this day because it is memorable to me as 
the date of my first introduction to the writings of John 
Masefield. I read this volume from cover to cover with 
the keenest delight, and thought then, and the impression 
has intensified with closer acquaintance, that these are 
the most charming and subtle stories of the sea that have 
ever been written. There are five of them that especially 
appeal to me and I have read them over many times, 
marking favourite passages on the margin of the page. 
There is “ Edward Herries ” which comes first in the book. 
It is not exactly a sea story but serves to attune one’s 
mind to the pitch of appreciation for the essays that 
follow. Herries is a poet who has lived his life in books, 
surrounded by silver candlesticks and blue silk curtains. 
He is in love with a beautiful woman, and fancies ‘‘ she 
wants a man with more devil in him,” so he goes away 
for five years and leads a wild roving life to make himself 
more attractive to her; but on his return he finds that 
she has changed as well as he, that while he has become 
more of the world, more masterful, alas, a bit coarsened, 
she now lives “only in an inner temple builded of 
intellectual beauty.” The thought of “the Spanish 
women he had kissed’’ comes between him and his love 
of her, and he realises when it is too late that he might 
have won her after all if he had stayed at home. It is 
a beautiful picture with just a touch of sadness. The 
delicate description, rather like a dry-point, of Herries 
altering a word in his beautifully-written sonnet from 
“that” to “the,” and then back again to the original 
word, is filled with a gentle irony seldom met with; 
and there is real and impassioned poetry in his thought 
of his love: ‘‘ Oh burning beauty of the world. Would 
I were a violet in the grass, hidden among the dead 
thorn leaves, that your passing foot might crush me.” 
Does that not bring to you the fragrance of youth ? 

The second essay in “ A Tarpaulin Muster”’ is called 
“ A White Night,” and would have delighted the Whistler 
of the Nocturnes. It begins: ‘“‘ Sometimes when I am 
idle, my mind fills with a vivid memory. Some old 
night at sea, or in a tavern, or on the roads, or some 
adventure half forgotten, rises up in sharp detail alive 
with meaning.” Then Masefield goes on to give us a 
picture in grey and silver, of a haunting vagueness. 
I am almost afraid to try and give you in few words 
an outline of this gossamer-like essay, for fear my touch 
might destroy it. I should like just to quote its entire 
eight octavo pages and say no more myself, but that 
would be shirking a responsibility! If I can induce 
you to read of the mysterious red-haired stranger who 
is rowed ashore from a ship on a misty night, I shall 
have accomplished my purpose. “I thought at the 
time,” wrote Masefield, in this delicate picture, “ that 
the casual things in life were life’s greatest mysteries.” 
The stranger says good-night and passes out of the lives 
of the rowers of the boat. It is the mystery of meeting 
and parting in life that is brought home to us so vividly 
in this misty setting. Perhaps it is because the mist 


has freed the mind from trivialities, that the essential] 
things of life shape themselves with greater clearness, 
as one sometimes shuts the eyes to remember. And 
Masefield closes with a mysterious doubt: ‘ Why such 
a thing should haunt me I cannot tell.” Lovers of 
beauty do not question too closely, they accept and are 
grateful. 

Best of all the stories in “A Tarpaulin Muster” 
is the one called “ A Memory,” and there is a paragraph 
in it which I would like to see printed in red : 

“One has but to fill the mind, and to meditate upon a 
lovely thing, to pass out of this world, where the best is 
but a shadow, to that other world, the world of beauty.” 
There is in this essay a description of a sunrise on a 
full-rigged ship at sea, and I shall never be able to forget 
all the colour and sparkle of it. If ‘‘ A White Night” 
would have delighted Whistler, “A Memory” would as 
surely appeal to Frank Brangwyn. I can imagine 
exactly how he would revel in painting “ the red lead 
below her water line.” Masefield is a man of fine 
enthusiasms which he is not afraid of sharing with 
others. “There was no man aboard of us but was 
filled with the beauty of that ship. I think they would 
have cheered her had she been a little nearer to us.” 

Of an entirely different sort of beauty, you get glimpses 
in ‘The Cape Horn Calm,” the fourth essay which 
particularly appeals to me. You get the quiet of the 
night watch, when it is pleasant to sit by the friendly 
bogey stove “ in the darkness among the sleepers hearing 
the coals click,” and to make cocoa. No stay-at-home 
has any idea of the delicious taste of such a beverage 
under such circumstances ! 

The last essay of my five from ‘‘ A Tarpaulin Muster ” 
is by no means the least interesting. It is entitled 
“Being Ashore,” and is told in the first person bya 
sailorman. You can picture him quite clearly although 
there is no description of him except that which comes 
out in his narrative, as he chuckles about not being at 
sea when the wind howls on a stormy night ; but ona 
fine day it is different, and it is here that there occurs 
one of the most dramatic descriptions in the book, 
one of the grandest pictures of the ocean that I know 
of in literature : 

“We were tearing along across a splendour of sea that 

made you sing. Far as one could see there was water 
shining and shaking. Blue it was, and green it was, and 
of dazzling brilliance in the sun. It rose up in hills and 
in ridges. It smashed into a foam and roared. It towered 
up again and toppled. It mounted and shook in a rhythm, 
in a tune, in a music.” 
Yes, it is to Debussy in music that one must turn for a 
comparison, for a kindred spirit to the Masefield of 
this passage, or perhaps in the artists of Japan to 
Hokusai’s fearless wave-print. 

You will gather from the foregoing that I was interested 
in the first book of Masefield’s to come into my hands, 
and being a thorough sort of person with the collector’s 
instinct fully developed, I started to get first editions 
of all of his books. This I was able, with some consider- 
able difficulty, to do. I then started again on volumes 
to which he had contributed an introduction or a poem. 
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These last, with American editions, brings my collection 
up to sixty-five volumes, occupying about six feet of 
bookshelf. If I treated each of these volumes as ex- 
haustively as I have the first, it would occupy about 
three complete numbers of THE BooKMAN, so I must 
content myself with some of my especial favourites. 

Of the four novels, ‘Captain Margaret,” ‘ Mul- 
titude and Solitude,” ‘‘ Lost Endeavour,’ and “The 
Street of To-day,” I think I like the last one the best, 
but that is merely a matter of personal taste. ‘‘ Mul- 
titude and Solitude”’ I have read more than once and 
found it full of interest. Then there are the plays, 
‘“ Pompey the Great’? and “Nan” in the latter of 
which Miss Lillah McCarthy made such a signal success 
of the title-réle. 

Masefield is nothing if not versatile, for there are the 
three boys’ books; “‘ A Book of Discoveries,” “ Martin 
Hyde” and “ Jim Davis,” which no boy between fifteen 
and fifty should fail to read, and of course there are the 
six volumes of poetry: ‘‘ Salt Water Ballads,” “ Bal- 
lads,” ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy,” “‘ The Widow in the 
Bye-Street,” ‘‘ Dauber,” and ‘“‘ The Daffodil Fields,” 
on which his present reputation most firmly rests. 

It is unnecessary for me to give you a list of all Mase- 
field’s books ; moreover, I want to tell you of my first 
meeting with the man himself. I had been for two 
years in California, and while I was there I read almost 
all of his books, so on my return to London you can 
imagine that I was eager to make his acquaintance, 
and also his photograph ; for in case you have never 
heard of me, I might mention in passing that I am 
an artist-photographer by profession, and only by the 
merest chance a writer of random jottings. Knowing 
that my friend Mr. Granville Barker was the “ H.G.B.” 
of the dedication of “‘ A Tarpaulin Muster,” I at once 
demanded a letter of introduction. Barker was, however, 
inclined to parley with me and to make terms, and I only 
succeeded in getting the letter from him by promising 
to give him one of the resulting portraits ! 


On a misty day in January I went with my camera 
to Hampstead. It was really a wonderful day, houses 


‘were like vague walls, trees like strange creatures, 


I found my way with difficulty, and was a few minutes 
late in consequence. 

It was almost too dark to photograph so I sat down 
for a chat with Mr. Masefield hoping that it might get 
brighter. I had brought him a copy of my book, “ New 
York,” and he remarked how greatly the city had changed 
since he was over there some years ago. I have a theory 
that if you admire a man’s work, you are almost certain 
to like him personally. This has never yet failed me, 
and John Masefield was no exception. Almost at once 
we began planning a book of “ Ships,” to which he was 
to write an introduction, and for which I was to make 
a series of photographs. This I am now at work on, 
and hope to complete shortly. Also I reminded Mr, 
Masefield of a joint contribution we had made to the 
Pall Mall Magazine, called “ Liverpool: a City of Ships,” 
consisting of an essay from his pen and nine of my pic- 
tures, and he told me an amusing fact which I had never 
known—that but for him one of the plates, a ship 
and its reflection, would have been reproduced upside 
down ! 

Then it became lighter, and I was able to make a 
number of negatives, one of the most successful of which 
is reproduced herewith. 

Just one word in conclusion about a very delightful 
book of Masefield’s, now out of print and difficult to 
obtain: ‘On the Spanish Main.” Perhaps it is as well 
to confess and be done with it, that I have never “ grown 
up”’ sufficiently to lose interest in stories of Pirates and 
Buccaneers, and this book simply bristles with them! 
Here we have the exploits of Drake, John Oxenham, 
Morgan, and Dampier, told with all the fidelity of a 
history, and all the charm of a romance; which goes 
to prove that there is nothing so interesting as reality, 
and nothing so real as an interesting book ; when it is 
written by such an artist as John Masefield. 


IN DEFENCE OF 


By Dixon 


R. HUEFFER’S “Henry James” is a disap- 
pointing book — garrulous, slap-dash, untidy— 
worthy of neither of the eminent names its cover bears. 
But we are bound to take it seriously, partly because of 
the eminence of those names—because it does represent, 
whether bad or good, absolutely the first full-length 
official effort that has yet been made by English criticism 
to pay adequate homage to our greatest living man of 
letters—and partly, too, because in the course of its 
praises, by way of climax and crown, it claims its subject’s 
support for a certain point of view, a certain sinister 
conception of humanity, which is so unutterably desolat- 
ing and disquieting that one wants to denounce instantly 
and noisily, even although the denunciation logically 
necessitated (as apparently it ought to do) a melancholy 
revision and a gloomy damping-down of the reverence 
with which we have hitherto regarded Mr. James’ 
powers of judgment and perception. 


* ‘Henry James: A Critical Study.” -By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 


HENRY JAMES*. 


Scorr: 


For ‘‘ cats and monkeys, monkeys and cats, all human 
life is there.’ Those words, says Mr. Hueffer, uttered 
by one of his characters, “‘ voice Henry James’ final 
message to humanity.” “His final note is despair— 
that is the net result.” All those beautiful kooks of his, 
from “ Roderick Hudson” to “ The Golden Bowl,” are 
but a sequence of confessions of a descending series of 
disgusts. He ends sardonic and- contemptuous, sur- 
rounded by illusions perdues, so well acquainted, at 
long last, with “‘ the essential dirtiness of human nature ” 
that his conception of: life is now greyer and dismaller 
than even his early master, Turgenev’s. He began 
(says Mr. Hueffer) by reproaching Turgenev for sadness, 
a rapt believer in honour and romance; he came to 
Europe excitedly, fondly expecting to find a Paris accord- 
ing to Balzac. Instead, he saw a city of stark Zola. 
Staggered and distressed, he sought refuge in London, 
among our mellow forms and high traditions—began a 
series of adoring studies of our literary life (““ The Death 
of the Lion,” “‘ The Lesson of the Master,” ‘ The Next 
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Time’), only to discover that this life, too, had “ no real 
existence,” was but a figment of his own ingenious mind. 
Desperately then he turned to “ the task of portraying 
the lives of English people who were—just people—good 
peop'e, comfortably off, as a rule,” and “‘ found them just 
singularly nasty.” 

“ Por he gave us ‘ The Spoils of Poynton,’ a romance of 

English grab; ‘ What Maisie Knew,’ a romance of the 
English habit of trying to shift responsibility; ‘ The 
Turn of the Screw,’ a romance of the English habit of 
leaving young children to the care of improper maids and 
salacious ostlers . . .” 
And finally rebounding, ‘‘ in utter desperation he essayed 
another pilgrimage among his own people,” merely to 
be foiled again, merely to find that there was nothing 
whatever in either of the hemispheres ‘“ to shake his 
conviction that most people have not souls.” “ Half 
a century of pilgrimages have left him with no further 
message than that—that ‘ the soul’s immortal, certainly, 
if you have one—but most people haven't.” That (says 
Mr. Hueffer) is the trebly-tested, last opinion of the man 
who is the justest of our historians, and most accurate 
of observers, “‘ the greatest of all living writers, and the 
greatest of living men,” the man “ who has observed 
human society as it now is more than anybody, and, 
more than anybody, faithfully rendered his observa- 
tions.” “ His work is the exact mirror of the world we 
all know,” and the motto engraved on it is homo homini 
lupus... . 

Desolating ? It is intolerable! And we are not 
going to stand it. One of two things, we insist, must 
be wrong. Maybe both. Either (a2) Mr. Henry James 
is not the perfect observer that Mr. Hueffer claims him 
to be, or else, if he is, then (b) Mr. James does not hold 


“Mrs. Stukeley, it’s my duty to tell 
you that your husband is guilty.” 
From “ Captain Margaret,” by John Masefield (Nelson), 


XUM 


these damnatory views. Prove either or both of these 
and our self-respect is saved; prove either or both of 
them, therefore, we will. Each apparently will necessi- 
tate, as a sort of little by-product, the demolition of 
Mr. Hueffer as a critic. That seems a pity, but it can- 
not be helped. It is either Mr. Hueffer or Human 
Nature ; and as a confirmed adorer of the latter, as a 
member indeed of the little circle it includes, I now 
advance to the absolute annihilation of the former with 
all the enthusiasm and alacrity in life. 


I. 


Let us begin with our ()), and examine, first of all, 
the evidence which Mr. Hueffer offers. He files two 
pieces of verbal testimony (and, mark you, only two). 
The first of these is that maddening phrase about “ cats 
and monkeys” ; the other is the peevish epigram, “ the 
soul’s immortal, if you’ve got one—only, most people 


haven’t.”” Now, who are the actual utterers of these 
precious phrases? Let us be confronted by these 
witnesses. What are their credentials, their characters 


—and what is their right to be regarded as the chosen 
spokesmen and representatives of the man who has 
made, not only them, but a thousand other characters 
besides ? 

Frankly, none whatever. I find, on examination, 
that the no-soul misérable is merely that poor waster 
Clement Searle—the worn-out traveller, penniless and 
pinched, who droops and stumbles wistfully through 
the very earliest of all Mr. James’ stories (‘‘ The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim”); his purpose there being precisely 
that of providing his author with an opportunity of 
expressing (he has himself confessed it), not any bitter- 
ness or dismay, but his private joy in England, his 
delight in our landscape, his deep, desirous sense of our 
still powers! It was to gain a sufficient accent of envy 
that Mr. James made poor Clement woebegone ; and 
the no-soul stuff was just part of his make-up. And it 
is this feeble, feckless windlestraw—a failure from birth, 
and dying at last of delirium in an Oxford inn (as the 
result of a spectral visitation)—that Mr. Hueffer has to 
subpeena, out of a forty-year-old book of tales, in order 
to acquaint us with Mr. James’ “final message to 
humanity ’’—and even then he has to make him twist 
his master’s words. 

The cat-and-monkey man is even shadier. He, too, 
is dug up from one of the very remotest of Mr. James* 
efforts—that charming experiment of his literary youth, 
the little fable of ‘“‘ The Madonna of the Future ”’—and 
he is such a mere minor there, thought of so contemptu- 
ously by his author, that he isn’t even given the privilege 
or a name: he is just a negligible wriggle of the pen. 
Not only that, but he is openly discredited. “‘ He 
struck me as being himself little more than an excep- 
tionally intelligent ape,’ so remarks the narrator. He 
is used simply as a scurvy foil, a contemptible contrast 
to the leading figures ; that very phrase of his is called 
“cynical and impertinent.” And his evidence, like 
Searle’s, is the completest perversion of the actual 
spirit and assurance of the tale. 

‘Look at that picture,” says the true | ero of the story, 
‘and cease your irreverent mockery! Idealism is that! 
There’s no explaining it; one must feel the flame. It says 
nothing to Nature, or to any beautiful girl, that they won’t 
both forgive. It says to the fair woman: ‘ Accept me as 
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Gereth as “a brigand.”” Mr. James’ 
y expressed opinion happens to be 

this: ‘“‘ Vulgar avidity,” he writes, 
| “touched her little; her idea was 
- surely noble—it was that of the beauty 
she had so patiently and consum- 
mately wrought ... to give up her 
ship was to flinch from her duty.” 
Further, the whole motive of the 
tale is the slow relinquishment of 
this ideal in order to embrace an 
even finer: instead of being a history 
of grab, it is a history of surrender— 
and of surrender’s finer gains. For 
the material “spoils” are but ex- 
changed for a spiritual booty that 
shines out on us like the spoils 
themselves etherealised; and the 
great conflagration that wipes out 
the visible collection is, not only the 
natural human conclusion, the due 
result of the neglect of the Brig- 
stock’s ownership, it also amounts 


~ 


Drawn by Jack B. Yeats. Blind Man’s Vigil. 


“Mumblin’ under the gallows, hearing the clank o’ the chain, 
Hearin’ the suck o’ the sea as the tide goes by the stair.” 


From a ballad by John Masefield, contributed to “A Broad Sheet,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, 1902-3. 


your artist-friend, lend me your beautiful face, trust me, help 
me, and your eyes shall be half my masterpiece.’ No one 
so loves and respects the realities of nature as the artist 
whose imagination intensifies them. He knows what a 
fact may hold—whether Raphael knew, you may judge 
by his inimitable portrait there—but his fancy hovers 
above it as Ariel in the play hovers above the sleeping 
prince .. .” 

There, if you like, 7s the moral of ‘“‘ The Madonna,” 
urged with all the author’s eagerness and trust. That, 
nothing else, is what any honest mind is compelled to 
receive from it as the writer’s deepest message. And 
here is Mr. Hueffer, for some dark reason of his own, 
falling back on the bitter jabber of the ape ! 

Singular, don’t you think? Singular, very, that in 
order to give some credence to his case, Mr. Hueffer had 
to seek the services of this brace of wretched perjurers. 
And what an inexplicable thing, anyhow, it would really 
have been if Mr. James had entrusted his “ final mes- 
sage’ to such deputies—and entrusted it nearly half a 
century before he knew what it would be. 

And as for the rest of the reasoning, it is shakier still. 
Take his summary of the English books. ‘“‘ He gave us 
‘The Spoils of Poynton,’ a romance of English grab ; 
‘What Maisie Knew,’ a romance of the English habit of 
trying to shift responsibility ; ‘The Turn of the Screw,’ 
a romance of the English habit of leaving young children 
in the care of improfer maids and salacious ostlers.” 
These are the sole statements upon which he bases his 
assertion that Mr. James found English people “ people 
who were just singularly nasty.” And each of them is 
fantastically false. 

False, not merely in the sense of a mild detour from 
accuracy ; but false as it would be to declare that white 
was black; each is an absolute inversion of the facts. 
“ The Spoils of Poynton” was not a romance of English 
grab; its subject, on the contrary, as every candid 
reader knows, and as its author himself has actually 
remarked, was “ not the crude love of possession ; it was 
the need to be faithful to a trust and loyal to an ideal.” 
Mr. Hueffer “ puts it to us” that Mr. James sees Mrs. 


to a serene dismissal, now that 
they have served their human purpose, now that 
their beauty has been sublimated into the honour and 
fineness and integrity acquired through their instru- 
mentality and aid, of the mere material apparatus by 
which we worldlings win our immaterial possessions. 
Mr. Hueffer calls ‘“‘ The Spoils of Poynton” Mr. James’ 
most perfect piece—and, indeed, in many ways it is. 
And the great pyre with which it ends—Poynton going 
up into the sky in flame—is not only, dramatically, the 
supremely perfect close, it is also a blazing declaration of 
Mr. James’ rich belief in the ultimate supremacy of the 
spirit : it is really a great offering of burnt sacrifices to the 
powers that have guided the characters to their difficult 
triumph of unstained honour. The Spoils are not longer 
needed ; and so the Spoils are consumed. Fleda loses 
the Maltese Cross—‘ that marvellous crucifix of ivory, 
a masterpiece of delicacy, of expression ’—but she enters 
into possession of a spiritual crucifix which will yield her 
finer aid and deeper joys. 

And as for “What Maisie Knew” and “ The Turn 
of the Screw,’’—well, it was perhaps very cunning of 
Mr. Hueffer to quote the latter, for it has a tremen- 
dous reputation for inhuman grisliness, but it certainly 
wasn’t exactly cricket. For one thing, it is quite 
exceptional, the only tale of its kind in the whole of 
James, and therefore the most unrepresentative. For 
another, it was explicitly an experiment in sheer fantasy 
—an attempt, as its author tells us, to write a good, 
old-fashioned thriller, an utterly irresponsible fairy- 
tale. ‘‘ It is an excursion into chaos,” says Mr. James, 
“while remaining, like Bluebeard and Cinderella, but 
an anecdote... it is a piece of ingenuity pure and 
simple, an amusette to catch those not easily caught.” 
And it is this that Mr. Hueffer has the effrontery to 
assure us is “ a romance of the English habit of leaving 
children in the care of improper maids and salacious 
ostlers,”’ and a convincing proof that Mr. James found 
England “ nasty.” The other “ proof’’—‘ What Maisie 
Knew’’—proves actually, once more, precisely the 
opposite proposition. Its accomplished purpose is to 
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show the secret beauty in apparent ugliness, and the 
irrepressible supremacy of “niceness.” It was a 
deliberate purpose ; it is perfectly fulfilled. Mr. James 
began the tale (he tells us) because he felt that in 
a certain group of banal facts there lay, dimly seen, 
“the chance of happiness and an improved state,” 
Maisie’s innocence, working by ways too fine for moral 
categories, “ really keeping the torch of virtue alive in 
an air tending infinitely to smother it,” and casting, by its 
freshness, upon the tangled, puzzled world about, those 
rays of truth and clear consciousness which are all that 
are required to reveal poetry anywhere, in anything, no 
matter how “ singularly nasty” it may seem to pessi- 
mists or numskulls. Here is Mr. James’s own remark 
on just this point : 

“ Truly, I reflect, if the theme had had no other beauty 

it would still have had this rare and distinguished one of 
its so expressing the variety of the child’s values. She 
had the wonderful importance of shedding a light far 
beyond any reach of her comprehension ; of lending to 
poorer persons and things, by the mere fact of their being 
involved with her and by the special scale she creates for 
them, a precious element of dignity. They become, as 
she deals with them, the stuff of poetry and tragedy and 
art; she has simply to wonder, as I say, about them, and 
they begin to have meanings, aspects, solidities, connec- 
tions—connections with the ‘ universal ’—that they could 
scarce have hoped for.” 
Maisie, in brief, re- 
veals to us the brave 
“spectacle of the 
world, embalmed in 
her wonder,” and 
the presentation, for 
our stimulus, of pre- 
cisely that spectacle 
is the supreme pur- 
pose of the tale. 


II. 


And of all Mr. 
James’ tales! For 
I turn back now, 
(b) demolished, to a 
swift consideration 
of Hueffer on (a). 
Is Mr. James’ work 
“the exact mirror 
of the world we all 
know”? Has he 
“observed human 
society as it now is 
more than anybody, 
and more than any- 
body faithfully 
rendered his obser- 
vations ”’ ? 

Questions, these, 
that might seem to 
hang together—but 
which, in point of 
fact, do nct; and 
it is the difference 
between them that 
has baffled Mr. 
Hueffer. The 


A swear-word in a rustic slum 
A simple swear-word is to some, > 
To Masefield something more ! 


From “ Fifty Caricatures,” by Max Beerbohm_ (Heinemann), 


answer to the second of them is “ Yes,” but to the first 
is “No.” Mr. Hueffer is half-wrong and _half-right. 
And it was this fundamental ambiguity, I am compelled 
to believe, that originally sent the whole book awry. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting misunderstanding : 
its roots are deep in race and creed; and perhaps an 
explanation of the discrepancy can best be introduced 
by mentioning that Mr. Hueffer, in this book, keeps 
assuring us excitedly (with the air of a man doing some- 
thing inconceivably brazen) that he is now a Roman 
Catholic. There was perhaps no particular need to 
drag the information in ; it seems just a little ostenta- 
tious; but since he flaunts it so insistently we may 
use it now without impertinence to illustrate the special 
point we have in mind. For the difference between the 
“realism” for which Mr. Hueffer praises Mr. James, 
and the “ realism” which Mr. James actually practises, 
is exactly the difference between the realism of a religious 
and the realism of a magnificent materialist. And this 
difference (it may sound a little odd at first, but a 
moment’s thought will show the simple truth of it) 
is mainly that the realism of the mystic will be always 
the more materialistic—the realism of the materialist 
always the more mystical. Both men, when they sit 
down to paint ‘“‘ the human scene,” will be thrillingly 
aware of something surpassing mere appearances; but 
whilst the material- 
ist, the Henry 
James, will strive to 
put into his actual 
portrait some visible 
equivalent for this 
invisible power and 
presence, the mystic, 
the Madox Hueffer, 
will reserve his ap- 
preciation of this 
glory for another 
method of expres- 
sion altogether—he 
will attribute it to 
sources exterior to 
human nature— 
render his homage 
to it in special forms 
and ways, and in the 
meantime keep his 
portrait strictly 
photographic. That 
has always been Mr. 
Hueffer’s way in his 
own realistic stories: 
he paints ruthlessly 
(the pre-Raphaelite 
blood in him doubt- 
less helping) and 
keeps his jewels for 
explicit altars and 
halos. But Mr. 
James (scion of 
Emerson) gives Life 
the credit for the 
glory, and is not 
satisfied till his 


John Masefield. 
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portrait reproduces it. He magnifies, he exalts, he 
intensifies, he enhances—all with the aim of achieving 
perfect truth; and at length produces something 
which bears no more resemblance to his model 
than Raphael’s picture did to his, but which puts 
on record for us, with all the accuracy of his amaz- 
ing hand, all the forces, graces, bounties, possibilities 
and deep powers which are revealed to his naive and 
trustful eye, and with which he elatedly identifies his 
sitter. Precisely like Maisie, he shows us the world 
“embalmed in his wonder.” Precisely like the artist 
who first spoke for him in ‘“ The Madonna,” he has 
held all his life that ‘no one so loves and respects the 
rich realities of nature as the artist whose imagination 
intensifies them.’ And to this belief he holds still : 


“T can’t tell you who it is I ‘ aimed at’ in the story of 
Henry St. George ; and it wouldn’t do for me to name his 
exemplar publicly, even were I able. But I none the less 
maintain his situation to have been in essence an observed 
reality—though I should be utterly ashamed, I equally 
declare, if I hadn’t done quite my best for it. It was the 
fault of this notable truth, and not my own, that it too 
obscurely lurked—dim and disengaged ; but where is the 
work of the intelligent painter of life if not precisely in 
some such aid given to true meanings to be born? He 
must bear up as he can, if it be in consequence laid to 
him that the flat grows salient and the tangled clear, the 
common—worst of all !—even amusingly rare, by passing 
through his hand.” 


These are his own words, written but yesterday: so 
infallible has he found his early faith. 

It would be interesting to dwell on this further, to 
give examples of this heightening, measuring the differ- 
ence (his new Prefaces provide us with all the material) 
between the first meek scrap of actuality, the germ of 
the tale, and the magnificence with which he ultimately 
dowered it—or, rather, the magnificence into which, 
under his care, beneath his love, it ultimately, simply 
and inevitably flowered—the beautiful reward and 
justification of his confidence. But we have other points 
to make. The first is simply this: that these enhance- 
ments are obviously the measure, not of Mr. James’ 
disdain for reality, but of his belief in its profound 
essential fineness. The next is to note that this method 
of magnification, whether deserved by life or no, does 
certainly produce upon the mind of the reader an 
overpowering effect of reality. And the third is to 
indicate how it was that these two qualities—this 
expression by extravagance and this impression of 
veracity—chivvied Mr. Hueffer into committing, in this 
book, his amazing howlers about Mr. James’ pessimism. 

He wrote the whole book, you see, in a wild, scrambling 
hurry (he hadn’t even time to read his proofs), and as a 
result, it had to be mainly a succession of sometimes 
pretty desperate improvisations. That wouldn’t have 
been so bad if Mr. Hueffer hadn’t happened as well to 
have been a constant reader of Mr. James (as he tells us) 
“for the last twenty-five years” (longer than some 
of us have been reading at all); for this familiarity 
filled him with a kind of false courage—he felt he ought 
to be able to rattle off pronouncements impromptu, and 
that he was right in attempting it. Well, one of the 
first of these impromptus would inevitably be the 
announcement that James was our supreme historian, 
his work “an exact mirror of the world as we all know 


it ’—for that sense of physical veracity is, as we have 
seen, the big impression we all bear away from these 
books. Down, accordingly, went the dogma: James 
is the perfect realist. But a little later (and by now the 
first pages were probably in the post or at the printer's) 
there came the necessity for closer comparison and 
analysis—and then there suddenly flamed on the con- 
sciousness of this P.R.B. Catholic the immensity of the 
post-Raphaelite’s extravagances. Here was a pretty 
quandary. How bridge the contradiction ? How ex- 
plain why Mr. James should be our perfect realist and 
also the most unblushing of romantics ? It held Mr. 
Huefier fora moment—no more. Instantly, ingeniously, 
he devised that theory of a gradual disillusionment, of a 
Henry James slowly descending from the heights of 
romantic hallucination, down the dismal steps of his 
illusions perdies, until he reached good, dingy, pedestrian 
P.R.B. reality at last; and Mr. Hueffer sighed with 
relief. The rest followed naturally: the unconscious 
queering of evidence, the fakings and suppressions. 
Until at length the munificent genius who has spent all 
his days adoring life—humbly recounting its treasures, 
displaying its spoils, dwelling especially on the power 
and beauty of quite little things—is represented 
to us as a kind of savage Swift or soured Voltaire, 
sardonically contemplating, from an eminence, “ the 
essentia! dirtiness of human nature,” setting all kinds of 
crushed characters ‘“‘ crawling round his foot-stool ’’ so 
that he may watch them with a pitiless pleasure, 
sneering, as he watches: “‘ Cats and monkeys, monkeys 
and cats—all human life is there !”” 

There is just one other element that it might be wise 
to mention—for I have no doubt it helped to confirm 
Mr. Hueffer in his fantasy, and its real significance ought, 
for the sake of the general reader, to be made, as often 
as possible, quite clear. That phrase about “ crushed 
characters’ may serve to introduce it. Much capital 
has always been made, by suspicious or resentful minds, 
of the absence from Mr. James’ world of all the phe- 
nomena of labour—there are no business-men in his 
books, no workers or producers—the milieu in which 
his characters are set is eminently one of salons and 
studios and leisure. Now, little though it may look 
like it, this gap is the direct result of the quality of 
noble naiveté we have been remarking. For one thing, 
it is the consequence of his cloistered early life—a life 
of wise innocence in which his eagerness developed 
and matured, free from the premature resolutions, the 
prejudices and perhaps the coarsenesses, which are the 
inevitable results of the specialisations of “ business.”’ 
He himself, in his Prefaces, openly laments his ignorance 
of “down-town” elements. ride the sovvelle 
down-town, to prance and curve and caracole with it 
there—that would have been the true ecstasy. But a 
single spill—such as I so easily might have had in Wall 
Street or wherever—would have forbidden me, for very 
shame, in the eyes of the expert and the knowing, ever 
to mount again ; so that, in short, it wasn’t to be risked 
on any terms.’ It was humility, in short, that made 
him deal solely with fine-fingered folk—with people of 
“the better sort,” “ the finer grain ’’—and if they suffer 
(as they mostly do) crushed and broken by the world 
beyond, that is simply because he wishes them to serve 
the larger world more perfectly : he keeps them fine and 
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famished and susceptible (like poor Clement Searle, like 
Strether, like the Princess), simply so that their immpres- 
sions may be quick and clear, their descriptions of the 
world and of experience exciting. Their task is to hold 
up the mirror to the greater world, and if their attitude 
is cramped—the world is worth it. He makes them 
abnormal out of loyalty to normality. He permits 
them to suffer, in their quivering self-consciousness, in 
order that you 
and I and the rest 
of the magnificent 
unconscious mob 
may be guided 
and gladdened by 
their assurance of 
our powers and 
of their descrip- 
tions of the high 
pageant in which 
we share. 

That is the 
central thing to 
remember in read- 
ing Mr. James: if 
he sometimes 
seems inhuman it 
is from his rever- 
ence for humanity; 
and his fastidious- 
ness is the very 
measure of his 
modesty. But do 
you think Mr. 
Hueffer will let us 
realise that ? Not 
he! He sees too 
well that by 
twisting it, by 
distorting and per- 
verting it, he can 
turn it into a prop for his improvised theory—and in a 
succession of the most misleading passages in even this 
misguided book that is what he proceeds craftily to do. 
For instance, he takes that apology of Mr. James’ about 
his ‘‘ down-town ”’ ignorance, and simply denies that it 
has any truth. ‘I cannot believe,” he says, “‘ however 
much Mr. James might wish to hoodwink us into believing 
it, that he ever had any yearning to penetrate practically 
into the secrets of the business life,’ and proceeds : 


Photo by Paul Laib. 


“Let us take upon ourselves to throw down the glove 
that Mr. James, not being militant in any sense here on 
earth, has been unwilling to throw down. Let us say 
boldly that business and whatever takes place down town 


or in the City is simply not worth the attention of any 
intelligent being. It is a matter of dirty little affairs in- 
competently handled by men of the lowest class of intelli- 
gence. It can teach nobody anything, and, if an immense 
cataclysm overwhelmed at once the whole of down-town 
New York and the whole of the financial quarters of the 
City of London, in ten days the whole system would be 
running again, conducted by men of similarly mediocre 
intelligences. Of them the world contains millions and 
millions.”’ 


I am not going 
to say a word in 
defence of the 
City—the City can 
look after itself; 
but I do say that 
for a critic to im- 
pute that insolent 
sentiment to Mr. 
James is simply to 
practise a mon- 
strous mendacity. 
Indeed, it isso bad 
that it gives the 
whole show away. 
It reveals the 
whole effort as a 
piece of special 
pleading. Mr. 
Hueffer has ap- 
parently some 
dark grudge 
against humanity, 
and — half-uncon- 
sciously — he has. 
tried to enrol Mr. 
James among his 


John Masefield: supporters. But 


The Discoverer.” 


From a painting by William Strang, A.R.A. By permission of the artist. readers must not 


be deluded. Mr. 
James’ books are books not of lamentations but of 
revelations, and his belief in life has never faltered. 
His last book—‘‘ A Small Boy’’—displays the same 
kingly faith and credulity as his first—‘‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim ’’—if anything his confidence in humanity has. 
grown. Mr. Hueffer writes as a Catholic: Mr. James. 
is merely catholic. And the clearness of his vision, 
the subtlety of his perceptions, the overpowering 
realism of his writings, are simply the result of the height 
of his hopes, the simplicity of his trust, and the un- 
spoiled enchantment of his eyes. 


And now, Mr. Hueffer——your hand! 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


MARCH, 1914. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 


forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV., and V. are the same each month, and that for 


the next two months the ist prize will be for the best original Lyric. 


original lyric. 


II.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 


best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


{II.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 


best letter of condolence (in not more than a 
hundred and fifty words) from one friend to 
another when both have secured an honourable 
mention in Competition No. 1. 


JV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 


review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


Y.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 


twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


J—The Prize or ONE GUINEA is awarded to Mr. 


A. R. C. Westlake, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
for the following : 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


Say not she has forgotten, O my heart! 


The white sea-horses fret and chafe amain ; 


The north wind shrills; the grey sky seems a part 


Of the grey sea—and all my watch is vain. 


From out the window of this chamber high 


I look upon the deep—methinks I see 


Beyond the strait with visionary eye 


That land of Cornwall, where I fain would be. 


Tell me, my heart, tell me that she will come! 


My wound is grievous—I draw near my fate, 


And day by day my soul becometh numb— 


O God! O God! If she should come too late! 


Is that a gull, white-winged, upon the waves ? 


A sail!—A ship !—A crown upon the mast! 


My message reached her then. . . . See how it braves 


The storm! O heart upbear me to the last! 


For at her beauty am I like to swoon, 


As one that passing out from prison bars 


Faints at the sudden beauty of the moon 


And all the myriad wonder of the stars. 
A. R. C. WESTLAKE. 


We also select for printing : 


SPRING PASSES. 


Cowslips on the hill-side, 
Blue-bells showing blue now. 
All the trees are glad with leaves, 
Ash,—he has a few now. 
Spring is lost in all the green; 
’Tis difficult to find him. 
Never mind, we’ll let him go. 
Summer’s close behind him ! 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
J.—A PRIZE OF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 


Cuckoo’s calling—calling 
“Good-bye! Good-bye, Spring now!” 
Tiny chirpings from the nests— 
All the woods will ring now! 
Spring is lost in all the sounds, 
’Tis difficult to find him. 
Never mind, we’ll let him go. 
Summer’s close behind him ! 


(Ethel Talbot, of 7, Upper Coltbridge Terrace, Murray- 


field, Edinburgh,) 


THE HALF-OPEN DOOR. 


Spirit of All, whom no man can define, 
Groping, I seek Thy peace to make it mine. 
Only in moments rare can I draw near, 
Lifting a face of wonder—almost fear. 


Maybe a glint of sun on mountain crest 

Sets free a prayer in throbbing heart and breast ; 
Or scent of lilac flowers a-hum with bees 
Whispers Thy name beneath the rustling trees. 


The murmurous sea perchance, or summer skies, 

Or depths of trust and love in someone’s eyes— 

Then for awhile the shadow veil of grey 

From Heaven’s wide gateway seems to fall away. 


(N. Lois Healey, Barton Grange, near Preston.) 


TO MARJORIE. 


If I could learn the fairy lore 
That people knew in days of yore, 
When seven-leagued boots as swift as wings, 
And wishing caps, were common things— 
Or if I were a wandering elf 
I’d grant you love and friendship true, 
I’d wish you all you wish yourself 
And all I wish for you. 


If I had all those magic powers, 

. I'd love to strew your path with flowers, 
And on your life’s way, dearest one, 
Should be no shadow, only sun. 

But since to higher powers we bow, 

And gifts like these are from above, 

I'll cast upon your pathway now. 
The flower of my love. 


(Lettie Cole, Doyer House, Pontrilas.) 


A CONFESSION. 


Lord, I have wandered far where roses blow, 
Long has the dew of plenty bathed my feet, 
Yet in this hour of solitude I know, 
Though all the joys of earth be passing sweet, 
I need Thy love to make my life complete. 


Teach me to walk the way that Thou hast been— 
Do good to those around me, who have kept 

Their humble faith so strong, their hearts so clean ; 
My share of thorns in silence to accept, 
Remembering how even Thou hast wept ! 


(Irene Wintle, 31, Walton Park, Liverpool.) 


SPRING’S DREAMS. 


Gold lies the gorse ’neath a red, warm sun, 
Buds from the trees are peeping, 
Celandines open one by one, 
But Spring is sleeping, sleeping. 


The keen fresh breeze bears a scent from the fields 
Where the gorse in its gold is gleaming, 

The good brown earth waits trustingly, 
But Spring is dreaming, dreaming. 


She dreams of a wood where hyacinths grow 
Like a patch from purple skies, 

Where a soft light wind shakes rain-washed leaves 
On which the sunshine lies. 
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She dreams of a copse on a heathery moor 
Where peace may brood unending, 

Where the drowsy twitter of nesting birds 
With the wimpling burn is blending. 


Dreaming, she sighs; her gentle breath 
New force to the earth is bringing. 

Dreaming, she smiles; a glad content 
Sets all young life a-singing. 


The earth is donning her robe of green 
And golden the gorse is gleaming. 

But Spring must pass, and Spring grows old 
When she awakes from dreaming. 


(Hylda C. Cole, Annfield, Kilmacolm, near Glasgow.) 


Some of our competitors have sent sonnets ; two have 
sent blank verse monologues. Of the many lyrics 
received we honourably mention those by Mrs. J. Ford 
(Oxford), Eleanor Gray (Whitby), Florence M. Wilson 
(Bangor), Irene A. Mackie (Weston-super-Mare), Owen 
H. Carsinne (Sheffield), Elizabeth E. Maddox Roberts 
(Lexington, U.S.A.), S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), 
Anna Howarth (Boscombe), Aldis Dunbar (Pennsylvania) 
James Omerod (Farnworth), Rev. E. C. Lansdowne 
(Birmingham), C. A. Bright Donovan (Wexford), Violet 
Gillespie (Forest Hill), Helen Hoyt (Chicago), Mrs. 
Trevelyan Thomson (Middlesburgh), J. S. Martin 
(Motherwell), Yorkshireman (Swinton), Janet Agnes 
Bell (Newmains), Charles Taylor (West Hampstead), 
N.M.M., Miss E. S. Clarke (Brooklyn, U.S.A.), F. N. 
Wood (Hull), Goldusa (Streatham Common), A. J. G. 
(Herne Hill), E. Gundersen (Shanklin), Harrie Selway 
(Belfast), M. Monks (Derby), Lizzie Sinfield (Ashbourne), 
Martin Stainforth (Evesham), F. H. Barraclough (South- 
port), F. H. Hellawell (Newbiggin), A. S. Barnard 
(Walsall), Florence E. Gilder (Tunbridge Wells), L. 
Macnamara (Dublin), E. R. L. (Durham), D. Cragie 
(Edinburgh), W. L. Dickie (Aberdeen), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), Eric Leadbetter (London, N.W.), Bessie 
M. Morris (Bath), Chas. Forbes (Aberdeen), A. R. Horne 
(Petershead), W. A. (Birmingham), G. M. Northcott 
(West Kirby), Mrs. S. J. Cole (Nottingham), Mrs. Beatrice 
Silley (Ewell), Kathleen M. Balfe (Carmarthen), Glen- 
orchy (New Milton), T. Fleming (Manchester), W. W. 
Kershaw (Birkdale), E. L. Turner (Malton), Mabel Malet 
(Hull), A. S. Wilshere (Dalston), G. H. Rook (Ports- 
mouth), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow), M. F. Watson 
(Maidstone), Ina S. Dabbs (Manchester), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), Frances A. Marks (Halifax), Susie E. Fenter 
(Birmingham), H. R. Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Harold 
Horton (Manchester), Lettie Rathbone (Sutton Cold- 
field), V. W. Ware (Gloucester), J. Clark (Pontypridd), 
M. A. P. Price (Birmingham), C. M. Walkerdine (Thorn- 
ton Heath), Paul Carford (Nottingham), Florence Bagster 
(Kendal), Ada M. Hudson (London, W.), E. E. Moore 
(Weston-super-Mare), Eric A. Knox (Victoria Park), 
Mrs. Lucie C. Temple (Southsea), John Thomas (Aberyst- 
wyth), Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), D. A. Worgan (Car- 
diff), Nora Bowman (Durham), F. C. Pain (Church 
Stretton), Miss A. Clark (High Wycombe), Grace E. 
Armstrong (Muswell Hill), Horace Gibson (Hull), G. W.T. 
McGown (Corstorphine), Marguerite E. M. Steen (Grange- 
over-Sands), G. Bolam (Alston), Kathleen A. Foley 
(Salisbury), A. Glen (Manchester), Dan Boyes (Enfield), 
W. T. Woodfield (Northampton), Constance Kew (Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey), M. R. Gardiner (Kilburn), Miss M. 
Humphrey (Pitlochry) Dorothy W. Bunn (Hull), Percy 
Mellor (Newcastle-under-Lyme), Miss M. V. Garland 
(West Kensington), Hylda C. Cole (Glasgow), G. D. J. 
Waugh (Dunstable), Mrs. Hooper (Wanstead), M. J. H. 
Warwick (Edinburgh), A. M. Shepherd (Forest Hill), 
Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), F. R. Price (Wellington), 
Eveline Emily Ife (Plumstead Common), John Heys 
(South Shields), Alonzo J. Freeland (Kilworth, Lester), 
Judith Beamsley (Bradford), Florence Kerley (Belfast), 
Miss M. Peart (Downe, Kent), D. R. Carr (London, S.W.), 
Miss D. M. Haward (Brockham Green), Miss M. C. Turner 
(Betchworth), D. J. Darlow (Chippenham), Ethel Freson 
(East Grinstead), Frances Bexfield (Audley), Philip A. 


Hall (Beaconsfield), Maud McDonald (Enfield), Anthony 
Dobbing (Lightcliffe), B. Courtenay Gidley (Topsham), 
Ewart Richardson (Middlesbrough), Janet Agnes Bell 
(Newmains), Miss M. Houghton (Cape, S. Africa),, 
R. E. D. Donaldson (Calne), F. J. Popham (Annan), 
W. W. S. Escott (Lyme Regis), Major J. Berkley (An- 
dover), J. M. Greer (Bournemouth), N. Laughton (Edin- 
burgh), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), H. Gregory 
(Dulwich, S.E.), Mary Wayman (Parkstone), Miss A. M. 
Warren (Moffat), Norman Birkett (Edgbaston), William 
Johnson (Harrogate), F. Reynolds (Walmer), Helen 
Hoyt (Chicago), L. Cookes (Leamington), Thomas Curtis 
Clarke (Chicago), Miss M. W. Crosbie (Herne Bay), 
Rev. W. F. Clarke (Moira), Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), and 
Edward J. Hewitt (Farnborough). 


I1.—The Prize oF Hatr a GutneEa for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss Muriel M. Careless, of 
Westward, Walton-on-Thames, for the following: 


OUR IRISH THEATRE. By Lapy Grecory. (Putnam’s.) 
“And de Gompany fighted mit table lecks, 
And de ghonstable made them shtop.” 
Breitmann Ballads. 
We also select for printing : 
THE OIL CONQUESTS OF THE WORLD. By F. A. TaA.sor. 
(Heinemann.) 
“Very rough and thick his hair was.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Hiawatha’s Photographing. 


(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 


WHY SHE LEFT HIM. By FLorence WarpEN. (Long.) 
“She loved a Lord.” 
W. S. GiLBert, Yeoman of the Guard. 
(Adelaide Holmes,Glen Caren,Alexandra Road, Malvern.) 
THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. By E. PuItiips OPPENHEIM. 
(Methuen.) 
““T will not sit or lie, or eat or drink I vow.” 
W. S. GirBert, Bab Ballads : The Troubadour. 
(W. McC. Miller, Straidarran, Londonderry.) 


ANGELS IN WALES. By J. Marcam. (Long.) 
“The novelty would striking be 
And must attract remark.” 
W. S. GitBert, Bab Ballads. 


(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 


SPARKS THAT BROOD. By Noet Fieminc. (Lynwood.) 


“‘ When the young folks go by, and the girls look so cuddlesome 
What makes the young men so moody and muddlesome ? ” 


From “ Stonecracker John,” song by Eric Coates. 
(W. E. Roberts, 164, Boundaries Road, Balham, S.W.) 
ALL MEN ARE LIARS. By Josepu 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself?” 
LoNGFELLOow, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
(Marie Stewart, Wythburn, Four Oaks, Warwickshire.) 


ANGELS IN WALES. By J. Marcam. (Long.) 
“ All this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, Act II., Scene 2. 
(Trevor Rogers, 40, Robert Street, Ynysybwl, Glam.) 
STILL HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 
By Rev. E. J. Harpy. (Fisher Unwin.) 
““See the conquering hero comes.” 
N. Lee, The Rival Queens. 


(Miss H. M. Barrow, 30, Felsberg Road, Streatham Hill.) 


I1].—The Priz—E oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
twenty-five lines of verse re-telling the story of 
any recent novel is awarded to Mr. F. M. 
Mountford, of 2, Milnthorpe Road, Eastbourne, 
for the following : 

THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. By A. E. W. Mason. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Henry Thresk is a barrister, full of ambition, 

And eager to rise to a lofty position. 

When he first meets fair Stella, he scorns her poor love, 

Lest marriage a bar to his greatness should prove. 

Eight years pass. When in India, on business, with pain 

Henry Thresk, K.C., M.P., meets Stella again. 
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She is wed—Captain Ballantyne, wealthy and great, 

Is both drunken and brutal. How wretched her fate ! 
Thresk sees her one evening, and hastens away. 

To his horror he hears, when he reaches Bombay, 

“ Captain Ballantyne’s murdered !’’ Alas! For his wife, 
Poor Stella’s suspected of taking his life. 

The trial commences, cross-questions proceed, 

All the evidence shows that she did the foul deed, 

When Thresk as a witness for Stella appears, 

And his evidence quickly her character clears. 

She writes him her thanks—and next day disappears. 
But his witness was false. ‘‘ She will now be my wife, 
For I perjured my honour in saving her life,” 

Thought Thresk. But she quite disappeared from his sight. 
So he goes back to England alone the next night. 

The mysterious crime is confessed in the end. 

And Thresk takes a back-seat as merely a friend. 

For she finds in Dick Hazlewood true love at last, 

And her future is happy, her sorrows are past. 


We also honourably mention D. J. Darlow (Chippen- 
ham), Winifred N. Rich (Battersea Park), F. E. Gilder 
{Tunbridge Wells), G. M. Northcott (Birkenhead), G. D. 
Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, 
S.W.), Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), Miss G. M. 
Ransom (Torquay), Kitty Gallagher (Newport), M. A. 
Newman (Brighton), Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Mary C. 
Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), 
Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Miss B. M. Grautoff (Clapham). 


IV.—The Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Mr. Alan C. 
Fraser, of 74, Haven Lane, Ealing, for the 
following : 


THE FLYING INN. By G. K. CHEsTERTON. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Chesterton’s latest fantasy, though its literary quality be 
contestable, far surpasses in hilarious satire anything he has yet 
attempted. He draws a laughable picture of England under 
MoslemYsway : her inns abolished, her last innkeeper, accom- 
panied by an Irish captain, roaming the country with a rum 
cask, a large cheese, and portable sign. The narrative is 
interspersed with ballads, sung by the two itinerants ; the plot 
is wild, whirling, inconsequent, a mere thread stringing together 
the author’s ethical opinions; yet behind this farcical medley 
lurks a hint of seriousness, and the book, for all its fooling, points 
a moral. 


The wise men choosingjwho 
are to inherit the earth. 4 


From ‘ Multitude and Solitude,’ by John Masefield (Nelson). 


We also select for printing : 


GEORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE. By CLEMENT Kixc 
SHORTER. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


All true Borrovians will welcome Mr. Shorter’s biography of 
Borrow and his friends. It is a pleasantly-written though dis- 
cursive account, and contains many interesting letters and 
descriptions of the famous ‘‘ Word-master.”” The book is, how- 
ever, primarily intended for ‘‘ the wider public which knows not 
Borrow.”’ The author of ‘‘Lavengro”’ is at last being recognized 
as one of the “ kings of literature,” and this biography, written 
by one who understands and admires his complex character and 
wonderful personality, will impel many readers to become 
students of his incomparable works. 


(F. M. Mountford, 2, Milnthorpe Road, Eastbourne.) 


THE WORLD AND MR. FREYNE. By Mrs. ALFRED 
WINGATE. (Melrose.) 


If science raise a man from the dead, will not the new creature, 
bereft of all human heritage, lack those ancestral instincts, those 
unconscious memories, which make up the soul? Mrs. Win- 
gate’s powerful opening raises this arresting problem. Unhappily, 
it proves too massive for her grasp, and, though she gallantly 
spins a modern novel around it, the main motive is never con- 
vincingly developed. The grip of the story relaxes; and when 
Freyne’s soul—bestowed at tragic cost—proves only that of a 
self-adoring Narcissus, we wish that Fate had given this fine 
theme to a scientist and psychologist like Wells. 


(Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge.) 


THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS. By H. G. WELLs. 
(Macmillan.) 


A rare power dominates this book—that of painting a character 
in its two aspects. First, as the chaotic mixture of passions, 
impulses and struggles which it appears to its owner; second, 
in the broad lines of nobility or weakness in which the onlooker 
sees it. The Stephen Stratton who emerges is a vivid and 
unusual personality—the man of action linked to the dreamer, 
Mr. Wells is a realist. Here he touches the high level where 
realism takes count of the subtle emotions of life which come 
under the head of “‘ ideals.” 

(Frances A. S. Holbrow, Harrietsham, near Maidstone, 


Kent.) 


We also specially commend the reviews sent in by Mrs. 
W. L. Gaunt (Kensington, W.), Rachel P. Webb (Quebec), 
H. L. Pridham (Buckland, Portsmouth), M. J. F. Bit- 
tleston (Tilford, Surrey), Robert B. Boswell (Barsett, 
Southampton), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, S.W.), 
Mrs. S. K. Vesey (Glenfarg), Reginald Sizen (Canter- 
bury), Rev. F. C. Hoggarth (Girvan), Emily Kington 
(Blairgowrie), E. C. E. L. (Brondesbury, N.W.), Norman 
Birkett (Edgbaston), Miss E. Webster (Kingsdown, 
Bristol), Marcella Whitaker (Earlsheaton, Dewsbury), 
Sybil Waller (Boscombe), J. G. Stanton (South Wigston), 
Evelina San Garde (Accrington), Olive I. Turney 
(Beccles), Thomas Moore (Birkdale), Mrs. Olive Gillespie 
(Canterbury), L. H. Cooke (Stockport), Constance Ursula 
Kerr (Dirleton, East Lothian), Miss L. Mugford (South 
Norwood Hill, S.E.), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), C. 
Roy Price (Wellington, Somerset), J. Richard Ellaway 
(Basingstoke), G. E. Wakerley (West Bridgford, Notts.), 
Douglas A. Worgan (Cardiff), S. Reginald Price (Cam- 
bridge), I. Swinscon (Wadhurst), F. R. Tindal (Chelsea, 
S.W.), R. Duncan (Northampton), J. D. 1. Waugh (Tod- 
dington, Dunstable), M. Blacklee (Barrow-in-Furness), 
M. M. Barron (Hampstead, N.W.), Ethel Talbot 
(Murrayfield, Edinburgh), W. M. Lodge (Upper Nor- 
wood, $.E.), Miss E. M. Bell (London, W.C.), J. Harold 
Muir (Glasgow, W.), Margaret Trie (Hampstead, N.W.), 
Mrs. M. A. Pulbrook (Cricklewood, N.W.), Beatrice 
Bunting (West Hartlepool), Miss E. F. Parr (Clifton), 
Irene Pollock Lalonde (Bath), M. A. Newman (Brighton), 
A. Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Miss M. E. Kennedy 
(Ranelagh, Dublin), Maud Straker (Epsom), Beryl M. 
May (Farnham), Mary Kingdom (Montreal), Annie L. 
Beal (Barnes, S.W.), Mary C. Jobson (Middleton-one- 
Row, Co. Durham), Zillah K. Macdonald (New York 
City), Marie Russell (Glasgow), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), and B. R. M. Hetherington (Carlisle). 


V.—The PrIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE 
BOoKMAN ”’ is awarded to Mr. Russell Green, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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THE JEWISH BOOK OF SPLENDOUR.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 


Y long experience I am aware that studies in 
Jewish literature, when the general 
does not pass them by altogether but deigns a glance 
into them, are apt to provoke and disgust him. Out- 
side the Bible, which he is losing from his memory, he 
knows nothing of Hebraism—neither its early stages 
after the Fall of Jerusalem, nor its medieval glories, 
nor its revival as a race and a religion, much traversed 
by schisms, yet vigorous in spite of them, since the French 
Hebrew names, like Heine and Moses Men- 
delssohn, in the great world-dictionary of modern genius, 
he cannot escape knowing by repute. Of the move- 
ments to which they contributed or from which they 
came he is ignorant, and contentedly so. That he 
should. have heard of the ‘“‘ Book of Splendour ”’ is most 
unlikely. It is, indeed, the Bible of Kabbalism; and 
occult sciences are in favour. But again it condemns 
magic, looks down on astrology, holds within it no forms 
of incantation, and is put together in a style so con- 
fusing and confused that only a “ golden dustman ” 
would have the patience requisite to sift out its jewels 
from the mountains of dross. Such an explorer, Mr. A. 
E. Waite, the learned mystic with a fascinating gift of 
research and narration, proves himself to be. His 
antecedent journeys in the dim forest of the Kabbala 
warrant us in following now upon the trail which he 
has blazed. Seldom, however, did any European, happy 
in the confidence of logic and method, undertake so 
wide-weltering a chaos, to subdue it into reasonable 
order. It is a veritable ‘“tohu bohu,” without form 
and apparently void. Yet may some diviner spirit 
brood on the face of these dark waters. 

“ The ‘ Zohar,’ that book of lies, which impudently set 
itself above the Holy Scriptures and the Talmud.” 
Thus Professor Graetz defines our “ Book of Splendour,” 
in his standard work, “‘ The History of the Jews ” (Eng. 
Tr. V. 294). Whence it originated as a distinct com- 
position has been hotly disputed. The taking name— 
but mystics are continually inspired in giving names to 
their fantasies—was borrowed from the twelfth chapter 
of the Prophet Daniel, which runs in the English version 
thus, ‘‘ They that be wise (or the teachers) shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament.’ Written in a 
peculiar kind of Aramaic, it was until the other day 
hidden from all but scholars, though its influence has 
gone far beyoud them in East and West, from Seville 
to Smyrna, and from Italy to Poland. At last we have 
it, well edited with a French translation (1906-1911) by 
Jean de Pauly, revised after his death by M. Lafuma 
Giraud. The six volumes, now available to every one 
that can read French, have given Mr. Waite his oppor- 
tunity. With rare skill he throws into a refined English 
compendium the chief doctrines, collected under illu- 
minating principles, which he discovers in the ‘‘ Zohar.”’ 
He brings them to a centre, furnishes a key to their 
meaning, and expounds the philosophy of this “ higher 


* “ The Secret Doctrine in Israel. A Study of the Zohar and 
its Connections.’’ By Arthur Edward Waite. ros. 6d. net. 
(Rider.) 


reader . 


Kabbalism” with a benevolent leaning towards its 
drift and purpose. ‘“‘ The Kabbalistic Jew,” he says 
finely, “dreaming of liberation and of union under 
the grievous yoke of his law, giving it the wings of inter- 
pretation and rising himself thereon, is of my own 
lineage in the spirit, of my kinship in the heart of quest.” 
And so he does not shrink from calling that the “ secret 
doctrine of Israel,’ which to the legal church authorities, 
the Rabbis and the synagogue, has ever been a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence, precisely because it 
transcended legalism. 

A very ancient aberration in Jewry is the Kabbala— 
“the oral tradition.” When learning revived among 
Israelites in our nineteenth century, they had to con- 
sider this problem once more. They could not away 
with a system of puerile and disconcerting symbols, 
running into sheer insanities, and they condemned it 
outright. This, pretty much, was the attitude, says the 
“ Jewish Encyclopedia,” of Zunz, Graetz, Luzzatto, 
Jost, Steinschneider, and Munk towards a kind of 
mystical lore with which, as rationalizing Jews, they 
felt in profound disagreement. Above all, perhaps, 
they detested the ‘‘ Zohar.’’ It claimed to be, what it 
certainly was not, the work of a most mighty seer in 
Israel, Simeon bar Jochai, dating from the first Christian 
century. It handled the words and sentences of Holy 
Scripture, 7.e. the Hebrew Testament, with a freedom 
so daring and even so blasphemous that it transmuted 
the strong Theism taught by Moses and the Prophets to 
a Pantheism of the most extravagant type. It offended 
good sense and decency by resolving the austere con- 
ceptions of which Hebraism has been the apostle, where 
Deity was concerned, into a sensuous physical language, 
with manifest perils for the unwary whom it caught in 
its toils. Whenever the Kabbala had gained the upper 
hand over Talmud and Rabbinism, there disorder, 
amounting to anarchy, had followed. For something 
like a hundred years, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century till within speaking distance of the French 
Revolution, this disturbing influence had rent Israel 
asunder. The names of Sabbatai Zevi of Eibeschiitz, 
of Frank and the Frankists, denote a period when the 
Jewish people seemed to lie helpless at the mercy of 
false Messiahs, pretended Christian converts, and the 
vilest charlatans. Then, above all, did the Kabbala 
flourish ; then the “ Zohar” blinded with its dazzling 
wreckers’ lights thousands who could not distinguish 
between revelation and delusion. Europeans know 
little of the story, but Jews never can forget it. 

On the other hand, it was from the Renaissance 
onwards equally natural that Christian scholars, like 
Pico della Mirandola, Reuchlin, and others, should be 
drawn to circulate with approval Jewish writings 
assigned to the primitive ages, wherein they found a 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Divine Man who should be 
Messiah and Redeemer, the Second Eve, and the in- 
dwelling Spirit. To quote these things and to drive 
them home was an argumentum ad hominem which no 
controversial writer would or could resist. Oral Hebrew 
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tradition, secret but never-failing, thus furnished a 
Christian commentary on the Old Testament, at once 
Messianic and apparently orthodox. To some extent 
this view is even now taken by the French editors of 
the “Zohar.” To them the Shekinah is Christ; the 
Queen of Heaven is Mary ; and “ the Kabbalistic Com- 
munity of Israel is regarded as the Church of God, in 
the sense of the Christian Church.”’ All this would be 
very wonderful if true. By the side of acknowledged 
historical Christendom a hidden Church would have 
persisted along the centuries, united with it in belief 
and holding that belief from Enoch, Abraham, Simeon 
bar Jochai, as the divinely inspired meaning of Penta- 
teuch, Prophets, and Psalms. How gladly such an 
interpretation of the text would be received by Christian 
mystics our present author signifies, and it is not open 
to doubt. The question remains, is it true? And 
that, I fear, we must answer with him, as with most of 
our qualified critics, in the negative. 

Taking Christian dogma, practice, ritual, in the great 
historical communities of East and West, it is not 
possible for us to grant the parallel, much less the 
identity, alleged. A parallel indeed there is, with 
correspondences far-extending, but it carries us back to 
Alexandria, to the neo-Platonists, to Gnostics of the 
school of Valentinus, to the strange groups of Marcosians 
and Elkesaites, and thence to the Persian doctrines of 
angels and demons, if not beyond. The whole litera- 
ture of which in the “‘ Zohar ”’ we read a classic, however 
confused an expression, comes down to our days upon 
this line of descent. In that sense it is really a tradition 
from of old. Moses de Leon, the reputed author, a 
Spanish Jew of the thirteenth century, did not invent, as 
he would have been incapable of fabricating, the immense, 
minute, and endlessly ingenious play upon Scripture 
that proves by its richness yet incoherence how many 
minds have been exercised in the game. Joseph’s 
coat, with all its colours, was nothing to the variegated 
garment of exegesis wrapped round the Massoretic Bible 
during this wild adventure in quest of a philosophy 
outside the words themselves. Mr. Waite calls the 
“ Zohar”? a “ medley,” It is something worse, for it 
abounds in contradictions on his own showing; “ the 
Zohar as exegesis was conceived and born in a house 
of distraction.” But Moses de Leon probably flung into 
i: as a treasury all that he found of his old-world lore, 
good and bad alike. He was, we will say, an editor, not 
an impostor, who has rescued from destruction the 
secret doctrine taught with variations innumerable by 
sect after sect, yet still to be made out if we possessed 
aclue to it. Such a clue Mr. Waite believes that he has 
got hold of; and I will not entirely refuse the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, what I read in the pages of St. 
Irenzus and St. Hippolytus, Christian Fathers who lived 
-and taught during the chief Gnostic period or soon 
after it, warns me that the clue will take us into the 
labyrinth where no Christ dwells, but a strange man- 
devouring Minotaur. 

In a thorny subject one may be permitted to use the 


method of analogies. If, then, we resolve the central 
teaching given in the ‘‘ Zohar’”’ by means of Platonism 
into a creed of mystic choice and fore-ordained heavenly 
love, which is realized in the “ holy estate ” of marriage, 
we must bear in mind that Plato was unacquainted 
with Hebrew religion, and these are similitudes rather 
than affinities between schools so widely separated. 
The mystic elements which abound in discourses attri- 
buted by Plato to his Master would seem to recall a 
tradition. However that may be, from the Tenth Book 
of the ‘“‘ Republic” we gain a pregnant myth of reincar- 
nations determined by the soul’s choice before it enters 
the body. And from the ‘“ Symposium ” we learn that 
marriages are made in heaven, while there is a law of 
ascent from the mere earthly semblances of Divine 
ideas to their perfect attainment. Adding with St. 
Paul to the Ephesians, where he lays down the law of 
marriage for his converts, ‘‘ This is a great mystery, 
but I speak concerning Christ and His Church,” we are 
brought on to a height from which the spiritual signifi- 
cance and inward grace of humanity become visible, 
when it is considered as a “ Holy Family.” Such in 
principle is the “ benign”’ interpretation that floats 
before Mr. Waite’s eyes when he contemplates the 
“Shekinah”’ unveiled in these too often distracted 
pages. He will even grant that something in them 
betrays a reminiscence of the Catholic teaching on the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

So far, perhaps, it is well. But recalling the Gnostic 
pedigree which cannot be denied, and without giving 
credence to charges brought against secret assemblies 
age after age, we must feel how undesirable is a theosophy 
which tends to absorb the spirit in sense by force of 
its chosen symbolism. Another warning comes to us 
from the Persian Sufi school, where extravagance and 
impiety on the surface are said to be vehicles of a divine 
lore, bearing the soul upwards until it recognizes its 
oneness with Deity. When the New Testament declares. 
that “ God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” it opens a world of light, 
pure as the heavens, from which no danger falls on. 
heated imaginations or passion-struck enthusiasts. The 
Oriental does not need to encourage a sensuous fancy, 
thanks to which he has long lain captive under delusions 
in faith and tyrannies in government. The Western 
had better keep at a distance from Krishna ; neither will 
he advance towards perfection along the pathways of 
the ‘‘ Zohar.’”’ It has fine things, no doubt, gleams of 
dawn, brilliant vapours, strokes that tell by their very 
perversity and strangeness. But if all the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been nothing else than “ Solomon’s 
Song” writ large, they would never have changed the 
world’s course to an upward, spiritual plane. Too 
frequently the mystic soars on wings of Icarus, wax 
melting in the sun. Let any man, after wearying him- 
self with all these vagaries of Kabbalism, turn to the 
Fourth Gospel ; then he will realize how happy it has. 
been for Europe that it learned religion from St. John 
the Divine, rather than from Moses de Leon. 


Photo by E O. Hoppé. 
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Rew Books. 


THE MELTING POT.* 


Mr. A. B. Walkley says that this drama of American 
assimilation is ‘‘ romantic claptrap . . . rhapsodising over 
music and crucibles and statues of Liberty.’’ Mr. Archer 
says that as a work of art for art’s sake it simply does 
not exist, but adds that ‘‘ Mr. Zangwill would not dream of 
appealing to such a standard.’” “Mr. Nevinson has declared 
that to him the play is “‘ one of the greatest dramatic 
productions of our age,’’ and is angry with the many critics 
who have “ sneered and carped, or patronised disdainfully.”’ 
Finally, Mr. Zangwill himself appends to this volume a 
long ‘‘ Afterword ’’ of answer and exposition. 

Clearly the only thing to do is to take the chances of 
the scrimmage. The scrimmage itself is proof that Mr. 
Zangwill’s play is a work of definite value and power: he 
may take to himself the consolation which Vera Revendal 
gives to his hero, when his great American symphony has 
been heard : ‘‘ Failure! Because the critics are all divided ? 
That is the surest proof of success.’’ Vera’s heart was in 
her words ; had oply her head been engaged she might 
have said that critical loggerheads are as often as not— 
perhaps more often—a proof of interesting failure. 

I do not think that ‘‘ The Melting Pot ”’ is a great play. 
It deals with a great idea, and it turns our eyes again to 
a great vision of the modern world. And the demand for 
the ‘‘ drama of ideas”’ is quickly satisfied if the idea is 
there, easily recognised, and as easily available for con- 
versation. But meanwhile drama remains drama, and any 
adjectival qualification or classification may be justly 
suspected of obscuring the eternal fact. For there never 
was a great drama that was not a drama of ideas. What 
our modern gadabouts and enthusiasts mean by their 
“drama of ideas”? is a drama which exploits modern 
questions, living issues, and what not. They wish to see 
drama harnessed in the traffic of progress. Accordingly 
they imagine that Mr. Galsworthy’s “‘ Justice ’’ is a great 
play, and that Brieux’s ‘‘ Damaged Goods” is another 
great play, because in each case the need of a social reform 
is poignantly illustrated. But such purposes and achieve- 
ments are not, never have been, and never can be, the 
essential stuff of drama. All these plays fail to be great 
plays because they do not answer to the one test which 
addresses itself to the heart of the matter. The supreme 
function of Drama is to embody the actions and sufferings 
of human nature in individual characters of memorable 
interest. In a word, the spell of a drama is the spell of 
its dramatis persone. The dint, the explosion, call it 
what you will, which announces a great drama is the 
usurpation of our minds by a great character, or group 
of characters. Tendencies, reforms, visions—all may be 
adumbrated, but they must be known to us as parts or 
moods of the character depicted, and must present them- 
selves to us in the very breathing of that character. It is 
the weakness of modern drama, as it is the weakness of 
modern fiction, that it makes small additions to our stock 
of enduring creations. 

Mr. Walkley was harsh, but not fundamentally wrong. 
David Quixano is a rhapsodist. We do not feel him as 
America, or as Europe becoming America, but as an 
impassioned spectator of the phenomenon, rendering to 
the great crucible the homage of his music and his passion ; 
and we remain curiously external to the dream and the 
dreamer. In a word, the play is felt somewhat as a poem, 
or allegory, and I believe that a non-dramatic poem would 
have been Mr. Zangwill’s better medium. 

I hope it is clear that this drastic suggestion carries 
with it, by its very nature, a real admiration of many 
elements in the play as it stands. But, given the play, 
it was a mistake, I feel sure, to make the hero a composer 


* “The Melting Pot: A Drama in Four Acts.” 
Zangwill. 


By Israel 


2s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


who, from the outset, is engaged on writing a great 
symphony on the very theme—the immense assimilative 
mission of America among the nations—which is the play’s 
central idea. It is a device highly suitable in a poem, but it 
throws over the play a kind of veil of rhetoric and allegory. 
We are introduced to an artistic temperament at boiling 
point, and are apt to be a little fatigued by the intensity 
and precocity of David’s expression of his idea, while 
we are conscious of a need to see it evolved in the normal 
emigrant mind. In a word, David rhapsodises before we 
are ready. And the fact that in this passionate singer 
of the Crucible we behold, not merely a European who 
says of Europe that “‘ her palaces and peerages are outworn 
toys of the human spirit,’’ but a Jew who says as much of 
the ideals and traditions of his own wonderful race, must 
intensify for many readers a sense of the inadequacy of 
David’s personality to embrace and co-ordinate for us 
these assumptions. He is not, as he should be, the theme 
in flesh and blood, but a quivering accent on a great but 
familiar fact to which Mr. Zangwill has applied a happy 
phrase. 

Mr. Zangwill tells us of the long success of his play in 
America. I can well understand this: its appeal to 
American sentiment, and to America’s lapping curiosity 
about herself, is obvious. Here we must wait and see. 
I am convinced, by the way, that ‘‘ The Melting Pot’”’ 
ought to be played in a small theatre» Possibly I shall be 
classed among the carpers. It is one of the paradoxes of 
criticism that where a work rises above a certain level it 
enters an atmosphere of appreciation which is chillier than 
the earthier stratum beneath. There are those wha think 
that praise and enthusiasm should be rushed to the assis- 
ance of such achievement. Alas, it is already cheapened ! 
It is Mr. Zangwill’s distinction that he always compels our 
reference to high and exacting standards. 

WILFRED WHITTEN. 


AS THEY WEREN’T.* 


The defect of most alleged light reading is that it demands 
the partial asphyxiation of one’s taste and intelligence as 
a preliminary to any possibility of enjoyment. We could 
illustrate this contention with current examples, but we 
refrain. The special merit of Mr. Baring’s present volume 
it that its lightness and humour are addressed to, and not 
against, the reader’s better judgment. We shall not for a 
moment assert that the volume is a masterpiece of brilliance, 
or that it is innocent of dull moments ; but we do say that 
its easy pages are a pleasant provision for the times and 
seasons when the relaxed mind needs amusement without 
the usual accompaniment of intellectual insult. , Would-be 
humorists are more often vulgar without being funny, 
than funny without being vulgar. 

Mr. Baring’s method is simple. He supposes private 
diaries in which famous people utter sentiments that contra- 
dict traditional expectations—a vilely obscure generality 
that we hasten to make clear by examples. Does, for 
instance, this private diary of Tiberius reveal any vices 
unexposed by Suetonius? Not at all. It represents the 
Emperor as a kindly person, feeding tame tortoises with 
lettuces, and rejoicing in the thought that, whatever his 
intellectual failings, he will leave to posterity the memory 
of a pure and exemplary life in the purple. Ivan the 
Terrible, in pages that are perhaps the best characterised, 
and certainly the best written, in the book, foresees the 
Russian mothers of the future rocking their babies with 
lullabies about his gentleness. Sherlock Holmes reveals 
himself a monument of blundering stupidity, and William 
the potential Conqueror resolves to introduce, when he 


* “Lost Diaries.” By Maurice Baring. 
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seizes England, a wholesome system whereby leeches shall 
be enrolled to give medical service to the serfs, the serfs 
being docked part of their emoluments to pay the leeches. 

And what sidelights on the Revolution would you not 
expect to find in the diary of an English governess, resident 
in Paris from 1789 to 1794? What you actually find is 
sublime British unconsciousness that anything unusual is 
going on—the lady’s only comment, for instance, on the 
date of the King’s execution, being a complaint that the 
shops were all shut and the streets inconveniently crowded. 
Her crowning triumph, however, is the entry under the date 
in November, 1793, when the Goddess of Reason was 
installed at Notre-Dame : . 

“‘ November roth, 1793.—Sunday.—Started to walk along the 
river in spite of the damp weather. Streets very muddy. A 
great crowd of people near the Cathedral. Caught in the crowd 
and obliged to follow with the stream. Borne by the force of 
the crowd into the church. Deeply shocked and disgusted at 
the display of Romish superstition. A live woman, resembling 
a play-actress throned near the altar, representing, no doubt, the 
Virgin Mary. Most reprehensible. Was obliged to assist at 
the mummery until the crowd departed. Think I have taken 
cold.” 

This diary is quite a gem. Like all good comedy, it is 
also good criticism—for comedy, no less than tragedy, is, in 
its own way, cathartic. We hope that Mr. Baring will give 
us more, and all at this level. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


OUR ONLY BONIFACE.* 


“All Roads lead. to Rum,” as its leading character 
remarks, is no bad maxim for a heady kind of story which 
makes a social revolution turn on alcohol. Mr. Chesterton 
in this narrative extravaganza has given the rein to his 
inventiveness in character ; he has also let the action 
take care of itself. The result is a novel not only with- 
out a hero or heroine, but equally without the semblance 
of a plot. It has not even the frank inconsequence of his 
short-story series, like “‘ The Club of Queer Trades”’ or 
““The Innocence of Father Brown.” It is simply the 
frolic of a fertile mind letting itself play upon modern 
conditions and exercise itself in the exhilarating pastime 
of humour and surprise. 

Philip, Lord Ivywood, is a kind of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, and comes to grief, as Meredith’s hero did, in a 
protracted love-affair. But he unites a certain measure 
of diplomatic experience with a foible for sociology, and 
when he returns from the Near East, he undertakes to 
de-alcoholise his countrymen by an enactment which 
proves unworkable. Out of a complexity of characters and 
issues, crossed in a fitful way by his half-Orientalised ideas 
and his temperance gospel, there emerges a very definite 
public hostility towards him. With a logic, therefore, 
which must be hateful to the author, the story finishes in 
a kind of revolution, in which Trafalgar Square empties 
itself along the high road that leads to the Ivywood estate, 
and attacks his lordship’s house, to the universal relief. 
Shall we be accused of ingratitude in that last phrase for a 
book which reeks with characteristic cleverness and levity ? 
In extenuation, we may plead that the book is not only 
amusing, but bewildering. We are given a kind of film- 
panorama of contrasted eccentricities and unexpected 
episodes. We get a stalwart Irish diplomat-adventurer, 
who uproots a tree or a sign-post by way of souvenir where- 
ever he goes, a rabid edition of the Eatanswill type of 
scribe, who is christened, through one of his argumentative 
peculiarities, Hibbs However.” And this ‘‘ however” 
pervades the book, for there is a set-off against every merit 
and every fault that it possesses. 

If we were not already familiar with Mr. Chesterton’s 
champagne vein of fun, we should suspect him of settling 
down, of malice aforethought, to parody many of his 
contemporaries, chapter by chapter. For instance, there 
is a brilliant skit upon the Hibbert Journal, and another 
on the House of Commons manner. A third intersperses 


* “The Flying Inn.” By G. K. Chesterton. 6s. (Methuen.) 


high-spirited dialogue with convivial poems, in the manner 
of Mr. Belloc ; and yet another seems to take Mr. Jeffery 


_Farnol for its model, which is all the more frolicsome and 


unnecessary, considering that Mr. Farnol, in the main, is 
himself an echo. But these extremes of the ridiculous 
fall away when Mr. Chesterton enters, more or less con- 
sciously, into competition with the famous dawn chapters 
in Emilia’”’ and Prince Otto,’ and gives space and 
focus to another scene with a bit of landscape like this, 
in which the only false touch is the concluding figure : 

“ They were ascending a sloping road, walled in on both sides 
by solemn woods, which somehow seemed as watchful as owls 
awake. Though daybreak was going over them with banners, 
scrolls of scarlet and gold, and with a wind like trumpets of 
triumph, the dark woods screened their secret like dark cool 
cellars ; nor was the strong sunlight seen in them, save in one or 
two brilliant scars, that looked like splintered emeralds.”’ 


We are at a loss occasionally to see the need or purpose 
for the touches of stereotyped profanity, especially in a 
writer so fertile in effects as Mr. Chesterton, and we confess 
ourselves rather bored with the Mohammedan missionary 
who sets himself to prove, in all times and places, that 
everything in the West has had its origin in the East, even 
our tavern signs. We would also ask, why “ strengthing”’ 
and ‘“‘ swashbucklering,’’ when the redundant syllable in 
the one might easily supply the shivering deficiency in the 
other. But everyone will enjoy the author’s many impro- 
vised poems, like the Roundabout ditty and the Ivywood 
song, in the following rattling vein : 

‘* King Charles he fled from Worcester fight 
And hid him in an oak ; 
In convent schools no man of tact 
Would trace and praise his every act, 
Or argue that he was in fact 
A strict and sainted bloke,”’ etc. 

Again, we can all admire the ingenious idea which suggests 
the title—or vice versa—of a stolen tavern-sign which, when 
set up over chemist’s shop or baronial hall, induces a mad 
rush from the thirsty populace, and its travels are so rapid 
and so various as to justify the fancy of ‘“‘ The Flying 
Inn.”” Nor does the author fail to act up to the promise 
implied, for he regales us with the heartiest laughter right 
through the book. It almost tempts us to call him the 
modern English Boniface. 


SPECULATIVE DIALOGUES.* 


There are eight dialogues in Mr. Abercrombie’s book. 
Famine talks with Pestilence, Minos with the Ghost of a 
musical critic, a beggar in the next wo1ld with the dog 
that was formerly his, Earth with a Crowd, Lust with Love, 
Science with the World, Philosophy with the Angel of Life, 
Time with Eternity. At times they are dramatic, as in 
the opening of the first : 

FAMINE: ‘‘ Well met, my sister! It was a long way off that 


I saw through the heat-shimmer the black waving of thy skirts 
upon the lowmost air.”’ 


PESTILENCE: ‘‘ Greeting, dear sister. This, then, is the 
place we were to meet at ? ”’ 


Famine: “Yes; thou and I, with our kindly besoms, are to 
sweep this cumbered floor of India a little.” 

Lust and Love, arguing in the brain of a sleeper, break 
off as the man begins to wake, and are gone as he mutters : 
“Only three and a half per cent? No, no: that’s not 
good enough.” The World and Science begin to talk as 
if they were sage and sophist, and when the World hints 
that Science is concerned not with the World as it is, but 
as it seems to him, Science exclaims: ‘‘ Fiddle! I can 
do better than that, I hope,’ and the World retorts: 
“ Tdealist !’’ and Science demurs: “ Idealist! But it is 
to Science you are speaking.”’ 

But, on the whole, Mr. Abercrombie is not for long 
together very careful of what his characters might think 
of him. It is he that made them and not they themselves. 
For example, Minos talks to the musical critic like a barrister 
rather than a judge. When the fellow has said that his 


* “Speculative Dialogues.” By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
5s. net. (Secker.) 
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sister used to play “‘ The Maiden’s Prayer” and he had 
read ‘‘ Music and Morals ’”’ by Mr. Haweis, Minos says : 

“JT suggest that you approached the criticism of music without 
any clear idea of the particular excellence at which Music aims.” 
At the head of the dialogue is quoted the passage from 
the ‘‘ Inferno” which says that Minos 

“With his tail so oft 
Himself encircles, as degrees beneath 
He dooms it to descend.” 
His Minos, like Mr. Abercrombie himself, sees that this 
is funny. Therefore, when the critic has given himself 
away four times, and the tail rustles, Minos cries : 


“Hullo, my tail has four coils in it now,” 


just as if he were a child acting Minos. 

The dialogues, in fact, are pervaded by a spirit of game- 
someness as well as of joy, neither of which is a common 
companion of metaphysicians. Thus Pestilence is as deeply 
interested as Mr. Abercrombie in social conditions, and 
takes very seriously the part itself has to play, though 
well aware that it is not immortal. It—or rather she— 
asks : 

“Do men seem to be living joyfully or nobly in an English 
town? By ‘joyfully’ I do not mean ‘not being mopish and 

lum’; I mean a very positive thing, a feeling that it is admirable 

delight to have senses and emotions. Are men much aware of 
beauty in an English town? Look inside their factories, inside 
their homes. True, there is one form of beauty still left to them 
—‘ beer’; but it is a perilous form for men who have no other, 
and even that seems likely to be taken from them.” 

Then, again, Love and Lust agree at least upon one 
thing : 

“ That the forces of eternity have not come together in man 
merely in order that he may juggle with pieces of cash. We both 
think that he may be more splendidly concerned with life than 
in that fashion. Indeed, we think that to be alive does no great 
good to man unless he can achieve moments of astonishing and 
rousing perception of the fact that he is alive.” 

Mr. Abercrombie’s perception of the fact is proved 
everywhere by the burly energy of his metaphysics, by 
the heavy-laden onrush of his style, by his many admirable 
images, as when Pestilence says : 

‘And, suddenly, like a Janced dropsy, or like an over- 
weighted floor full of dry rot, the power of the white race 
will give ; for there was no joy in it.” 
or when Earth says: 

“In a Crowd, many human molecules have been wrought 
into a being notably different from them, and singly pre- 
siding over all their originating multitude ; just as a bar 
of iron is an existence quite different from the sum of its 
many component existences, and is, in fact, strictly, a crowd 
of tron molecules.” 

This joy sustains the book from beneath and kindles 
it above. The book has those “ heady virtues” which 
poetry commends. And therefore I admire it, as Keats 
admired the attitudes of men fighting in the street, 
though the fight seemed to him hateful, as the dia- 
logue form, imperfectly dramatic, abounding in long 
speeches, and these, whether Minos, or the Angel of 
Life, or the beggar’s dog, be speaking, stuffed with 
metaphysics, seem to me hateful, and, but for the 
gallant and ingenious gifts squandered on them by 
Mr. Abercrombie, intolerable. 

Epwarp THOMAS. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME.* 


The great Trémoille family stands in the samerelation 
to the history of France that the Seymours or the Caven- 
dishes do to English history. ‘‘ They have stamped 
their personalities on those great movements which have 
built up modern France : on the Crusades, on the Hun- 
dred Years War, on the Italian campaigns, on the 
religious strife which followed the Reformation, on the 
Fronde,” and on the Revolution. One Trémoille was 


* “From the Crusades to the French Revolution. A 
History of the La Trémoille Family.” 
Stephens. 10s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


By Winifred 


basely captured at Agincourt, and more basely still intrigued 
against Joanof Arc; another, to hiseternal honour, wrung the 
Edict of Nantes froma reluctant king. One outdid all other 
nobles in exacting feudal dues to the uttermost farthing 
from a groaning countryside; another paid for these 
ancestral sins by coming more than once within a terrify- 
ingly short distance of the guillotine, while a third made 
partial atonement by fighting gallantly on behalf of the 
national religion by the side of the peasants of La Vendée. 

Good and bad, gluttonous and ascetic, blood-sucking 
leeches on the body of their poor country, and saviours of 
that country at the cost of their own lives, so the character 
of the heads of the family varied from age to age, but on the 
whole and according to their lights they ‘‘ played the man.” 
The manliest of them all was a woman, and a woman who 
became an adopted daughter of England. This by itself 
would be sufficient justification for the appearance of this 
volume, that it gives in full the life history of that Char- 
lotte de la Trémoille, who as Countess of Derby conducted 
that ever memorable defence of Lathom House against 
the attacks of Fairfax and the Parliament’s troops, and in 
other ways laboured valiantly to steer the family barque 
safe through the rocks and shoals of those stormy times. 

In other respects, too, her life is full of interest. Her 
martial ardour may be considered an inheritance, for she 
was the granddaughter of William the Silent, and an 
aunt of hers, when a mere girl of seventeen, refused to 
surrender to a Catholic army a castle that was poorly 
provisioned, difficult to defend, and possessed of only two 
small culverins. The education of the ‘‘ Lady of Lathom”’ is 
another interesting circumstance. This high-born little lady 
had to undergo a long series of floggings at the hands of 
her mother, her governess, and even her grandmother, a 
daughter of the great Coligny. They tried to break her 
spirit, but the siege of Lathom House shows how egre- 
giously they failed. 

Meanwhile her life-long friend, her sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Trémoille, did her best to break the spirit of 
her feudal tenants by forcing them to build the truly 


Marie Antoinette, after 
the King’s Death. 


From a portrait drawn in the Temple and presented to the Princess de Tarente. 


From “ From the Crusades to the French Revolution,” by Winifred Stephens (Constable). 
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magnificent Castle of Thouars. She seems to have had 
much the same passion for building as ‘‘ Bess of Hard- 
wick,’’ of Chatsworth fame. Over this castle the author 
makes an unhappy slip. In one place she says that the 
people of Thouars had been “ content” to slave on the 
building of it; in another that they ‘‘ were so oppressed 
that for long afterwards they cursed her name and her 
memory.” The fact that her picture alone of all the 
family portraits was smashed to pieces by the Revolu- 
tionary mob shows that the second statement is the more 
correct. 

We must also take some exception to the excessive amount 
of praise showered upon the Prince de Talmont, “ the 
hero of the Vendée.’’ Relying only on these pages, one 
would gather that he was the heart and soul of the war ; 
the fact being that he was not to be compared with La 
Rochejaquelein either in courage or ability. In disobeying 
his orders to let the fugitives have a clear road, he pre- 
vented the capture of Nantes, and altered the whole course 
of the war. 

W ASE. 


PANTOMIME.* 

It is often thought praise enough for a first book to say 
that it shows promise—a judgment hardly satisfying in 
the present, and subject to reversal on appeal by the 
future. For what seems to be promise may be in fact 
the top of achievement, like blossom which never quickens 
into fruit. A first novel may be that one book which, 
they say, it is in every man to write—the book in which 
he sums up his experience, his memories and ideas, and 
succeeds after all in making a tracing, rather than an 
imaginative rendering, of life. It is for the critic, then, 
to distinguish, if he can, the accomplishment from the 
promise, to discover and express what has actually been 
done, to trace any signs there may be of vitality and 
creative force. 

‘“‘ Pantomime ”’ is a book that will not be labelled outright. 
It is neither stark realism, nor airy romanticism; nor 
indeed a just blending of the two, but perhaps, in the 
terminology of the chemist, a mixture rather than a 
compound. Where the author writes from knowledge, 
the characters live, the situations impose themselves ; 
where she depends on imagination (and it is easy to mark 
the border-line), scenes and persons pass before us with 
the vividness of a cinematograph indeed, but are not 
‘‘bodied forth.’”’ Structurally the story is simple. It is 
the history of a girlhood. The heroine, a Jewess, spends 
her childhood years in a society well-to-do, materialistic, 
starched with convention. Financial misfortune leads to 
endless, aimless wanderings with her mother and uncle, 
from hotel to hotel, pension to pension, eking out a small 
income with the petty economies of the homeless. As she 
grows older her soul is vexed with discontent, vague 
longings, gropings after a happiness in which, with the 
remembered excitements of an imaginative child, she sees 
herself playing Principal Girl to a Principal Boy in a life 
as light and coloured and irresponsible as a pantomime. 
She wants a lover, and finds a philanderer. Sickened by 
the inanities and disappointments of continual perambula- 
tion, she seeks a career, and joins an Academy of Histrionic 
Art, only to find that her acting makes no impression on 
the director, and to be thrown back once more upon herself. 
But she gains a lover, a fellow-student to whom she becomes 
engaged, and whom the practical uncle persuades to seek 
fortune in a city office. Fortune, however, is long in 
coming, and in a mood of desperation with her surroundings, 
Nan agrees to elope with her Boy. They are storm-bound 
at Dover on the way to Paris; Nan, resting in her room, 
is overwhelmed by a rush of the old conventions, the old 


ideals of “ respectability,’ of orderly domesticity; she 


feels a shuddering fear that the Boy may fail her, and in 
a fever of fright slips away and takes train for London, 
whither her lover, himself recoiling from the idea of per- 
manence, has already fled in a motor-car. ; 

* “Pantomime.” By G. B. Stern. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


The plot, it will be seen, is no great matter, but in the 
treatment of it the author shows uncommon talent. Nan 


is a real, a charming person, portrayed with a sure and 


skilful hand. The descriptions of her peregrinations, of the 
dramatic school, of her family and friends and the people 
she meets, are instinct with acute and humorous observa- 
tion. Her sensations and imaginings are related with 
insight and delicacy ; one scene in particular, that in which, 
having sold her old clothing, she stands forth for the first 
time in all the consciousness of silken underwear, a new 
woman, is a remarkable exposition of feminine psychology. 
The dull, tidy-minded mother ; the girl companions, with 
their calineries-and curiosities ; Sadie, the young married 
woman who seeks relief from dulness in a dangerous flirta- 
tion, and turns upon her lover when he becomes exigent, 
as a cat scratches the hand that strokes it: all these live 
and move. If the male characters are not all so successful, 
they are nevertheless closely observed, touched off with 
light strokes of humorous mockery that is never malicious ; 
but drawn from the outside, rather than revealed from 
within. The Vicomte, with his airs and affectations, his 
epigrams and posturings, is like a figure out of the artificial 
comedy of the Restoration. 

Technically the author’s work reaches a high level of 
excellence. The style is easy, flexible, shot with colour 
and the sparkle of a pretty wit. In the difficult art of 
dialogue she shows a maturity remarkable in a first novel. 
Whatever the future may prove, ‘“‘ Pantomime ’’ is itself 
an achievement—a work of exceptional ability and interest. 

HERBERT STRANG. 


A SURVEY OF SOME RECENT 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Among the historical productions of 1913 we must 
revert once more with special admiration to Mr. Gooch’s 
“« Historians of the Nineteenth Century,” a book invaluable 
as distinguishing the main currents of investigation and 
historical theory from the days of Grote to the present 
day ; and we perceive that in the Révue des Deux Mondes 
Monsieur Hanotaux, former foreign minister and biographer 
of Richelieu, has commenced a series of articles on history 
and historians upon somewhat analogous lines. Another 
important event has been the production by Messrs Mac- 
millan of an illustrated edition of Macaulay’s history, 
under the editorship of Professor Firth, a work of unique 
interest to which we hope to be able to revert later. 

A book of exceptional value and interest, especially to 
Oxford students, is the set of Ford lectures delivered at 
Oxford some eight years ago by Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol, 
now published by the Clarendon Press, under the title of 
“Church and State in the Middle Ages.’”’ The institution 
is put under the microscope, and its actual working 
exhibited during the pontificate of Innocent IV. (Sinibaldo 
Fiesco)—that is to say, from 1243 to 1254. The author 
tries to disentangle the good and evil bound up with the 
connection between England and Rome, more particularly 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. The objects of 
clerical rule had been lofty, and, in spite of the abuse of 
centralisation, its first effects had probably been good. 
Even at the period of its acme the system of making 
Rome a Court of Cassation for the whole of Europe was 
severely criticised, though Mr. Smith shows conclusively 
that Matthew Paris’s portrait of Grosseteste as a proto- 
Protestant was enormously overdrawn. It is impossible 
after reading Mr. Smith’s pages not to feel a good deal of 
sympathy with the great medieval idea of a Church-State. 
Up to the middle of the thirteenth century it is difficult 
to exaggerate the vast hold that the Papacy had upon 
Christendom, and especially upon England. The Papalists 
included the best minds of the day, whose intense convic- 
tion it was that on the connection with Rome depended 
the security of the National Church as against the secular 
power, also the discipline and purity of the Church itself, 
if not the whole prospect of future reform. The united 
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action of the civilised world in pursuit of the highest aims 
which it could conceive was the dominant thought of 
superior minds such as Grosseteste. The idea was a 
gran| one even in its failure. The way in which the 
failure came about is demonstrated in these luminous 
pages as due primarily to the deflection of the Papacy 
from its higher aims to those of successful war, the building 
up of a secular dominion, and the organisation of a treasury 
sufficient to bear the brunt of such expensive schemes. 
The Curia became more and more a court and board of 
exchequer levying the highest toll it could imaginably 
extort from the faithful in all lands on behalf of a policy 
which sacrificed spiritual to material aggrandisement. The 
ideal thus brought to earth takes on something of the 
earth, earthy ; it is subdued to the element it works in. 
The Papacy, by means of an almost preternatural patience 
and persistency, overcame its twin power, the empire. 
But it was a worse than Pyrrhic victory. Innocent IV. 
had taken the Church at its highest in the climax of the 
thirteenth century—that glorious flowering time of the 
middle ages—and in eleven years had destroyed half her 
power for good and had launched her irretrievably upon 
a downward course. He had crushed the greatest ruling 
dynasty since the Csars, and ruined the greatest attempt 
at government since the fall of Rome. In ruining the 
empire he had ruined also the future of the Papacy. 

A book of like power and originality is that of Mr. Henry 
Wickham Steed (Constable, 7s. 6d.) on the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. This is a pleasant variety from tne crambé 
vepetita about the harlequin character of the Austrian 
dominions—a bundle of races, creeds, traditions and 
tongues tied together by an august family—and fatuous 
speculation as to what may or may not happen when 
Francis Joseph dies. It is an original survey of the Haps- 
burg States, their conditions, character and problems 
from the point of view of a close, accurate and entirely 
modern observer. The two most powerful factors in the 
show, according to Mr. Steed, are the monarchy and the 
Jews. The Hapsburg Family Mission on one side, the 
Jewish journalists at the other extreme, and between the 
ubiquitous bureaucracy and “‘ Vienna.’’ Vienna, it should 
be noted, represents both a capital city and an état d’ame. 
The reputation of Vienna for gaiety dates from 1814, 
when the Congress danced, but failed to progress. If men 
could live on gaiety and rolls Vienna would be sublime. 
What “ Vienna ”’ lacks is soul. In this it is characteristic 
of the state of which it is the centre. Men of Vienna do 
not lack talent, but talent lacks men. What Vienna lacks 
is moral consciousness. Faith aud idealism vanish under 
its blighting breath. To trace the genesis of Vienna would 
be to write the psychological history of the Austrian 
Empire. Mr. Steed does this to a great extent. He 
exhibits the dirty, corrupt, chaffering, ‘‘ cow-dealing ’’ side 
of modern parliamentarism. He seems to have a 
first-hand knowledge of Austrian finance. Backward as 
Austria is in some respects, in others it seems to be pre- 
figuring the future. The strong tendency of capital to 
agglomeration, the decay of individualism, not only in 
trade and industry, but also in finance, before monopolistic 
organisation are seen in Vienna with startling clearness. 

The Jewish question the author deems to be second to 
none in importance for anyone who would understand the 
Dual Monarchy. The Jews may be the salt of the earth ; 
but you cannot dine off salt. Wherever they coexist in 
bulk there is pretty sure to be trouble. Prosperity in- 
variably leads the Jew into two apparently irresistible 
mistakes : first the immoderate display of material egotism, 
secondly forgetfulness of the fact that he is in the last 
analysis an Asiatic, and failure to recognise the profound 
difference between the Jewish and non-Jewish mentality. 
With this failure goes the failure to realise how strongly 
the tide of anti-Jewish feeling is running in highly-civilised 
countries—especially, it seems, in Germany and German 
Austria. The author concludes that monarchy holds its 
own in the Hapsburg States, and that by a paramount 
use of the skill in trafficking between rival policies and 
jarring national aspirations, which centuries of experience 


has developed, it may retain a unique place among the 
potential forces of Europe. Each constituent part of the 
empire in turn, as circumstances tend to strengthen or 
weaken their ‘‘ pull,’’ encounters successfully the severity, 
indifference or benignant favour of the Hapsburg in office. 
The Magyars have mainly had the pull since 1867, but 
their tenure of the imperial smile seems to be coming to 
an end. Vienna seems inclined at the moment to coquet 
with the Ruthenian element in its polyglot empire largely 
because of the fear of their relapsing into the orthodoxy of 
a Panslavic Russia. All in turn hate and try to bite the 
hand of the charioteer, but more than any Hapsburg 
alienation they dread the possibility of being left out- 
side the parcel which by sheer fact of continuance has 
engendered a certain obscure sense of belonging together. 
Altogether this is a most remarkable book, indispensable 
to publicists, and worthy of anything of the kind from 
the pen of Sir Charles Dilke at his best. The writer 
for ten years has studied Austria and Austrian problems 
from the point of vantage offered by the position of Times 
correspondent. His splendid work and Sombart’s will lead 
to a better understanding of problems which at the time 
are calling for serious treatment more persistently than 
any other problems of old Europe. 

Dr. Pollard’s ‘‘ Reign of Henry VII., from Contemporary 
Sources” (Longman) is the first volume of a source-book 
for this reign to be completed in three volumes—I., narra- 
tive; II., economic and social; III., diplomacy, religion, 
Ireland—and is dictated by considerations of scholastic 
utility. Whether it is desirable to spoon-feed pupils of 
special periods by the preparation of specialised hand- 
books seems to me very open to question. Difficulties 
have always to be surmounted in the quest of contemporary 
evidence, and it seems rather- unwise to spare the pupil 
who aspires to get up a special period or subject from 
documents a foretaste of these difficulties while he is still 
an undergraduate. But the collection has a distinct 
historic-literary, apart from a scholastic, value, and it 
furnishes a pretext for a very pretty and illuminating 
essay on the reign by way of introduction from the pen of 
the professor. From the student point of view the Intro- 
duction is a dangerous bit of suggestion. The author’s 
style—rich in analogy and metaphor—makes it fatally 
persuasive, if not, indeed, seductive, to the young historian. 
But Dr. Pollard at least points out with great candour 
the existence of the danger. One contemporary authority 
tells us that Henry VII. spent all his leisure poring over 
his accounts, another that he only cared for amusements ; 
against assertions that he spent nothing we have to set 
the sums we know he lavished on jewels and entertain- 
ments, and against Morton’s Fork and Empson’s fines we 
must set the release (on evidence at least as irrefragable) 
of all prisoners in London for debts of less than forty 
shillings. His haggling with Ferdinand of Aragon over 
the distressful Catherine's dower conflicts with the charm 
of his correspondence with his mother ; and his harshness 
to Warwick and Suffolk with his fidelity to his ministers, 
only one of whom encountered the fate so common to 
Tudor statesmen. ‘‘ The simple facts of history prove on 
examination to be as fictitious and fallacious as the 
‘elements’ of geometry or of chemistry.’ Oi all our 
kings, Henry VII. is perhaps the foxiest. There was 
nothing divine about his descent, and though, says Mr. 
Pollard, ‘‘ something was made of the verum Dei judicium 
at the Battle of Bosworth, the God of Battles was a fickle 
and dangerous deity to invoke. Hymen might be more 
stedfast, and Henry’s marriage with Elizabeth of York was 
as essential to his position as was William III.’s with Mary 
to his.’’ Henry’s prescription (says our guide, in con- 
clusion, and very characteristically), Henry’s prescription 
for England’s disorders was a sedative toned with iron 
and administered with unflinching resolution. For the 
general student this is a book of useful design and of 
exceptional value. Some of the documents have not 
hitherto been printed. We hope to revert to it when the 
collection is nearer completion. The second volume ought 
to be particularly interesting. ° 
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The second volume arrives as I am correcting this, and 
fully corroborates the anticipation. There is, perhaps, 
rather more Latinity in the Social section than the English 
student may appreciate. But the selections are skilfully 
made. The entries of expenditure from the King’s Privy 
Purse are distinctly amusing. For instance, for a barometer 
(called a “ pronosticacon’’), 6s. 8d.; for taking crown 
jewels out of pawn, £350; for a ‘“‘ lyon,” £2 13s. 4d.; for 
a leopard, £13 6s. 8d.; for King Richard’s Tombe, {10 ; 
for a mountebanke eating coals, 6s. 8d.; for a wrestling 
priest at ‘‘ Cecetr,” 6s. 8d. ; to a Spaniard that played the 
feol, {2; to the young damoysell that daunceth, £30. 
Puzzling, this last entry ; evidently a Salome dance ! 

Mr. Heatley’s “‘ Studies in British History and Politics ”’ 
(Smith, Elder) arouses an interest in the receptive power 
of the author’s Edinburgh students. Mr. Heatley gener- 
alises with some sagacity, though no great originality; but 
he conveys his conclusions and reflections through the 
medium of sentences of such portentous length, com- 
plexity and conditionality that we have found it quite 
impossible, owing to preoccupation with the syntactical 
turn of the sentence, to keep any consecutive touch with 
the curve of the lecturer's ideas. How do his classes 
manage if he habitually talks like this? From whom did 
he derive this eccentric and exorbitant fashion of post- 
poning the fall of his sentence? One doubts whether 
Mr. Henry James himself could surpass sentences of such 
tantalising quality as the following : 

“If again, we view Britain, with her equipment and responsi- 
bilities, as she has been adjudged by the comprehensive intellect 
of a Montesquieu or the political and expedient sense of a Fried- 
rich von Gentz, or even, in spite of prejudice and perversion, by 
the average, well-informed, continental mind of Europe during 
times of crises for Britain, as in 1800 and in 1900, we reach by 
a more circuitous and less sure path a somewhat similar result— 
that England and Britain have prospered through regard for 
law and for liberty, for burden as well as privilege, for duties 
accepted and enforced and not merely for rights easily pro- 
claimed, and that to the British genius and type of mind, 
undoubtedly composite but with constituents that prevail, we 
must ascribe distrust of mere theory, incapacity to follow theory 
through, and disinclination to submit or to be subjected to it ; 
that to it belong sagacity and balance, as of the Roman, not the 
alertness of the Athenian, a certain narrowness of vision when 
more than the immediate issue is in question, but a sureness of 
foot for the day, a liking for precedent and attachment to the 
real and the feasible, readiness to make surrenders by way of com- 
promise for convenience, for peace of mind and the satisfying, 
unideal conduct of everyday vocations.” 

Here is another characteristic passage : 

“ Thus, also, the second Pitt in his constructive statesmanship 
before the French Revolution seeks at once to organise and make 
harmonious the machinery of the State, and to work upon and 
to expand the basis of the nation and of a new society, entitled 
to political recognition in Britain ; and, while in his later schemes 
* of State he departed in outward effort from the spirit of his 

earlier reforms and positive endeavours, this and not more can 
be charged historically against him, that he misconceived, though 
less obliquely than Burke, the immediate and impending evils 
for his own country from a political cataclysm in France: he 
shrank, but over-cautiously shrank, from applying and persisting 
in a policy which, in happier days, had been held by him to be 
safe and statesmanlike, and had been made by him his own, 
but which amid the new conditions was dreaded by him as 
expedient, as possibly subversive, and an encouragement to 
those who would imperil the State and rights established.” 


The author seems happier when he is describing and 
expounding the work of individual historians like Maitland 
and documenting the same with references and notes. 
Maitland, however, never let an idea go until he had 
overcome it in single combat and made its meaning as 
clear as it was possible for our language to render it. Mr. 
Heatley could not possibly find a better examplar. 

It is interesting to be able to record the completion of 
Professor Oman’s ‘‘ History of England,” in seven volumes 
(Methuen). Almost simultaneously we have to note the 
completion of Sir James Ramsay’s eight volumes beginning 
with the “ Foundations’’ and concluding with “ 1485.” 
These two series and Longman’s political history (in twelve 
volumes) have been in progress for about a decade or more. 
Both the complete histories are very uneven. But the best 
volumes in the ‘‘ Political ’’ deal with the Tudor period, while 
the- merit of the Methuen series is chiefly concentrated in 


Volumes I. and II., covering the period from the creation 
down to 1300. The two new volumes respectively are 


“England in the Later Middle Ages” (1272-1485), by 


Kenneth Vickers, and ‘‘ England since Waterloo,” b 
J. A. R. Marriott, and between them they fill up the two 
remaining gaps. The two volumes are of very even merit; 
they take nothing for granted; they give numerous 
references, especially the volume by Mr. Vickers ; they are 
compendious, they seek to omit nothing of any possible 
importance. But really successful history can only be 
written by dint of imagination; and these two authors 
don’t trust theirs nearly enough. Mr. Marriott speaks 
expressly of the gradual saturation he has undergone in the 
materials; but saturation is comparatively ineffective 
unless it leads to a little more vigorous reaction upon 
materials than we see here. This is the more desirable 
inasmuch as the pre-existence of the political history points 
the way here to specialisation on social questions rather 
than on the minute chronological registry of political events, 

Mr. Vickers is best where he is most happy—that is in 
traversing a jungle of detail and making no effort at all 
to see over the tops of the trees. Thus his volume appears 
to most advantage in the reign of Henry V. In the early 
portions his book seems to have been ruthlessly cut down, 
but here it is left relatively full ; and the fuller the better, 
Mr. Marriott is good in just the opposite way. He is best 
where he is sketching quite rapidly and using a little 
historical stenography, as in the chapters on “ Peace 
without Plenty,” the ‘‘ Growth of the British Power in 
India,” ‘“‘ England and Italy,”’ or ‘‘ Colonial Developments,” 
The maps, as is usual in this series, are of special interest. 
Five hundred pages are devoted to text, and fifty more 
to authorities, tables and index. The seventh volume has 
a full table of contents, the third merely a list of chapters. 
This is surely bad editing. We can only hope to see the 
omission remedied in a subsequent issue. 

A valuable companion to the book of Mr. Vickers and 
to the two well-known volumes of Miss Abram is supplied 
by Mr. L. F. Salzmann’s ‘‘ English Industries of the 
Middle Ages’”’ (Constable). The book forms a splendid 
introduction to the industrial history of pre-capitalistic 
England. The sixteenth century (as Mr. R. H. Tawney 
points out so well in his ‘‘ Agrarian Problem under the 
Tudors ”’), and early seventeenth form the period of transi- 
tion, and these chapters are devoted to mining, quarrying, 
metal-working, pottery, cloth-making, leather-working and 
brewing, mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Based to a considerable extent upon the special studies of 
local industries contributed by Mr. Vellacott and others to 
the Victoria county history, this erudite but interesting 
volume concludes with a chapter upon the control of 
medieval industries, whether by Parliament or by the 
craft guilds. 

Mr. A. L. Guérard’s “ French Civilisation in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ (Unwin) is exactly what it professes to 
be—an historical introduction to the study of modern 
French activity in whatever form—a tableau of French 
progress and French problems, from 1800 to the present 
day. The writer excels in conciseness and clearness. 
It is surprising what an amount of information and 
suggestion he manages to condense into 250 pages. 
The modern newspaper-reader will find extremely useful 
his accounts of the Dreyfus case, the Radical Block, 
Syndicalism, Rénanism, Modernism, the Separation Law, 
Sillonism, and the like. The author speaks very frankly 
on the plaies of modern France, the dram shop, the barrack, 
the birth-rate, and the petty bureaucracy, but he hopes for 
salvation less from the colonial empire of France than from 
her inherited wealth in: land, money, culture, historic 
tradition, prestige. An old nation, a wounded nation, 
perhaps, but one whose heart throbs unconquerably still 
with invigorating life. Why are historical books so dear 
in England—1zs. 6d. ? 

Another book which has appeared posthumously is 
the fourth volume of Dr. James Gairdner’s ‘‘ Lollardy in 
England” (Macmillan) the work, still unfinished, of an 
octogenarian. The present volume, comprising Books VII. 
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and VIII., is confined to the first year of Queen Mary’s 
reign and, like its predecessors, commits its author to a 
strongly anti-Protestant view. This, however, carries less 
weight, from the fact that the late Dr. Gairdner was 
essentially an archivist, not an historian. As an editor of 
rolls and calendars he did work of the very first importance, 
but his power of generalising and interpreting was small, 
and even in the matter of arrangement, as seen in his varied 
editions of the ‘‘ Paston Letters,’ his mind was never 
wholly free from inextricable muddles. Yet he was a 
scholar of unflagging industry and complete sincerity, and 
students of the future will be increasingly grateful to him 
for the diligence of his labours for the Royal Historical 
Society and the Record Office. He was Assistant Keeper 
ot the Records from 1859 to 1go0o. 

A pioneer book of the record type, which is also to be 
mentioned here, is Dr. Thomas James Walker’s “ History 
of The Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, 
Huntingdonshire, 1796 to 1816” (Constable, tos. 6d.). 
This affords, from materials never before used, a very 
curious and minute account of the arrangements made for 
ihe interning of French captives during the Great War. 
The result gains in impressiveness from the fact that 
pastoral landscape, distinguished only by a couple of wells 
and some almost obliterated grass graves, marks the spot 
where ten thousand French prisoners lived under strict 
guard, worked laboriously at straw-plait, marquetry, and 
other prison industries, planned impossible escapes, and 
hoped against hope for the termination of the war. The 
prison was demolished in 1816, and has here been recon- 
stituted, with interesting illustrations and pitiful historical 
details and appendices, exclusively from documentary 
material, 

Tuomas SECCOMBE, 


ASSORTED CRIME.* 


It is rather a shock to read, in the opening sentence of 
a chapter in Mr. Tighe Hopkins’ new book, that he was 
the last inmate of the condemned cell of Newgate Prison. 

“ The silence was as deep as in any hour of the twenty-four it 
ever could have been in that place; and out of the silence came 
the great clock of St. Paul’s flinging over the City its melodious 
noon.” 
Mr. Hopkins, however, has no intention of harrowing our 
feelings. It is only his way of introducing the personal 
touch to a fare- 
well study of 
Old Newgate 
on the eve of 
its demolition 
—the touch 
that gives life 
to so many of 
the dry bones 
of history and 
crime which go 
to the making 
of this book of 
excellent gos- 
sip. Not all 
the chapters 
seem, at first 
sight, to justi- 
fy their inclu- 
sion under the 
heading of 
“The Romance 
of Fraud,’’ but 
the author has 
an ingenious 


*“ The Rom- 
ance of Fraud.”’ 
By Tighe Hop- 
kins. 7s, 6d. net. 
(Chapman & 
Hall.) 


By permission of Mrs W. Heinemann. 


knack of coaxing the unlikeliest subjects within reach of 
his capacious net. 

The chapter on tattooing, for example, will surprise 
most people who have not read the arguments of Lombroso 
and his school in favour of stamping that art as character- 
istic of the habitual criminal. It may be as well for Dame 
Fashion to remember this, lest she should be tempted to 
revive the ridiculous craze of a few years ago, when ladies 
of Smart Society boasted of patterns on their calves, and 
garters tattooed beneath the knee. Not that Dame 
Fashion would be likely, I suppose, to taboo tattooing 
merely because men of science had labelled it the hall 
mark of crime. 

Between the fashionable garters of yesterday and the 
tailless hippo of Ancient Egypt lies a vast gulf, but Mr. 
Hopkins succeeds in bridging it with enviable ease. The 
tailless hippo, it seems—‘‘ sole survivor of an Ark ante- 
cedent to Noah’s’’—can be made to order as surely, if 
not quite so quickly, as the tattooer’s imprint. It is 
merely part of a whole world of fraud which manufactures 
every kind of “ antique’”’ for the guileless trippers to 
Egypt and elsewhere, from royal mummies to pseudo- 
medieval glass, the last of which, we are told, is turned 
out by the ton. Other chapters are full of curious lore and 
intimate knowledge of such varied topics as the Inquisition ; 
prison life and its recreations ; the Man in the Iron Mask; 
the author discussing some of the theories regarding that 
inscrutable mystery which have been put forward since 
his own book on the subject was published in t1gor ; 
Fouquier-Tinville, ‘‘ the Man-Eater of the Terror,”’ whose 
life by Alphonse Dunoyer was recently issued in an English 
edition; and the close connection between crime and 
superstition in all parts of the world. The professional 
criminal appears to be a firm believer in charms. 


““ Whatever may be the practice of the British fraternity in 
this respect,’ writes the author, “there are few continental 
thieves bold enough to dispense with an amulet of some sort. A 
small magic scroll, or a certain formula that is supposed to render 
him invisible while in the act of committing his crime, will be 
suspended from his neck, or tied around the waist, or bestowed 
in a secret pocket.” 


Mr. Hopkins is welcome to expose as many frauds and 
superstitions as he pleases, but he might have left the 
pirates a little of the glamour which we still love to associate 
with those reckless heroes of our youth. 

“No,” [says the remorseless Mr. Hopkins], “‘ piracy rejects, 


upon the peremptory mandate of historical fact, all patent of 
nobility. The pirate is no more to be ennobled than the footpad. 


The Trial of Marie Antoinette. 


From “ [he Romance of Fraud," by Tighe Hopkins (Chapman & Hall). 
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His differentiation from the commonest longshore thief is merely 
that his emprise was on a bigger and more imposing scale, and 
his chances of profit enormously greater. The garb of hero is 
a giant’s robe to him. . . . As for the risks of his adventures, 
the business-like pirate calculated them as a jobber on ’Change 
estimates the chances of the market.” 

All that may be distressingly true, but in spite of Mr. 
Hopkins, and the lurid facts which he brings to light in 
support of his argument—including that of the buccaneer, 
whose grim jest it was to lop off the ears of an English 
skipper and make him eat them with pepper and salt— 
I, for one, shall still believe in the halo ot romance which 
has surrounded the Jolly Roger for me as long as I care 
to remember. 

FRANK A. MuMBY. 


MANY VERSES. 


Mrs. Huxley’s volume of verse? is interesting in more 
ways than one. It is prefaced by three poems written 
by her husband, of which one at least—the third, ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey ’’—is worthy to be called a poem. The 
remaining verses in this volume, fairly considerable in 
number, are from the pen of Mrs. Huxley herself. They 
show us a lofty and spiritual nature, a noble philosophy 
of life, and those qualities of heart and mind which so 
eminently befitted the life-long helpmate of the great 
scientist, who was a visionary and a man of letters as 
well. Her poetry is simple, ardent and tender. Her 
grace of diction and flow of music do not fail her. But, 
when all is said and done, the great interest of the book 
lies in those glimpses of personal character which show 
on what a heart one of England’s greatest men could rest 
his head. 

‘‘ On Passive Service ’’? is a very suggestive and interest- 
ing book. It is, in fact, full of poetry, of poetry not always 
clearly expressed, but there in the matrix, so to speak. 
Mrs. Andrews never writes anything that she does not feel, 
and there is always a thought round which the poem is 
built up. One cannot turn a page without finding a 
felicity and a revelation. With so much to give us, Mrs. 
Andrews ought not to make her message difficult. She 
is excellently equipped for a poet if she would but convey 
her thought to us more clearly and simply. The thought 
is always certain and beautiful, as in those poems of the 
wife whose husband is separated from her by the world’s 
width. One feels the sheer surprise of joy that comes 
with poetry—and yet, the expression lacks something of 
clearness. She has not found the inevitable word. 

Here in a very tiny book® is some very delightful 
poetry, which might well set itself out to attract in a less 
modest garb. Miss Westermain’s expression—Elizabeth 
Westermain: what a name for a poet !—is peculiarly 
felicitous. Over and over again one feels that here is 
some authentic gem from the Greek anthology. Music, 
colour, enchantment, the breath of roses, are in this tiny 
book ; but, when one would quote, one turns to a little 
poem which expresses a grief and a want common to all the 
ages. It is asad little Lullaby: 

‘Light is rising o’er the daisies, 
Larks are singing in the corn, 
Little lambs are frisking, bleating, 


Towards the waiting pastures fleeting, 
Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. 


Other mothers hush their nesthings 
In the sunset ; I at morn; 

All the silver night I hold thee, 

Only then in dreams enfold thee, 


Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. . é 


Lullaby, sweet babe that lacks me ; 
Lullaby, my heart is torn ! 

In what clear and airy meadow 

Lurk’st thou, far beyond our shadow ? 
Lullaby, sweet babe unborn. 


1 “ Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley.” 3s.6d.net. (Duckworth.) 
2 “On Passive Service.” By Margaret Lovell Andrews. 


2s. 6d. net. (Max Goschen.) ; 
3 “ Helen’s Mirror.’”’ By Elizabeth Westermain. 1s. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


In what verdant pasture playest ? 
Little babe, thou art forsworn. 

For thou dost disdain the portal, 

Little rosy child immortal, 
Lullaby, sweet babe unborn.” 


From the author of ‘‘ The Tramping Methodist” we 
look for rugged force and dramatic passion, and we find 
it in the haunting passion of ‘“‘ Willow Forge.’’* This js 
arresting poetry, strong and brave, with imaginative 
vision. There is not one thing in the book which is 
negligible—from the Hartdy-like ballad which gives the 
book its name to the trampling music of its close. The 
irregularities of the verse are oddly in keeping with the 
emotional qualities. If there is now and again a discord 
it is right, as though the hands fell suddenly on the chords, 
The book is alive with personality. 

“Echoes ’’§ is gracious with a gentle and sensitive 
poetry, full of the scents, the sounds, the colours of English 
gardens, conceived with the gentle thoughts of a sheltered 
life, Hortus inclusus, the sheltered garden which is given 
to those who are not violent, but lie still in the Hand that 
allots them their fate. The diction is singularly pure and 
flowing. ‘‘ Echoes’’ is too modest a title, for the book 
has its own delicate revelation and message. 

Mr. Hole’s poetic drama, ‘‘ The Master, ’’* is a pathetic 
and moving piece of work, and it hardly needs the intro- 
duction by Mr. Stephen Phillips, since it is quite equal to 
winning its own way. The dramatic energy is well sus- 
tained throughout, and there are passages of considerable 
poetic beauty, marked by great simplicity and grace of 
diction. If one might make a suggestion, it would be 
that the short lines occurring so often break up the flow 
of the verse and make it less stately than it would be 
otherwise. 

Yet another poetical drama is ‘‘ Tristram and Iseult.’’? 
Martha Kinross is a new name in poetry so far as I know, 
and this play must make it an honoured one. It is a bold 
thing to give us yet another version of the great story, 
but Mrs. Kinross is justified of her temerity. This is a 
swift, beautiful, passionate play, the background of the 
Arthurian tapestry, but the central figures of the 
drama living, loving, and suffering, with the fierce energy 
which belongs for all time to the story of Tristram and 
Iseult. 

Mr. Strong’s translations of the Ballades of Théodore de 
Banville® are always good and sometimes brilliant. His 
book is quite adequate and makes very delightful reading. 
If one does not find the tripping gaiety of such a master of 
these forms as was, for instance, W. E. Henley, it is still 
deft and very pleasant. Let us say grace for meat and 
fish ! 

Mr. Mackereth’ is always a poet of a lofty aim. He never 
takes his message lightly, and he is a true craftsman, for 
his work grows in artistry. He is always sensible that he 
is a poet, and one feels, in reading his poems, the rapture 
of the maker in them. He gives us few surprises, but he 
is always beautiful and dignified and worthy, and his 
faculty for expression, his music, his art, grow from book 
to book. 

“Columbine ’’!° is a new edition of a very pretty, artificial 
little play, very deftly and charmingly written, with a 
batch of verses, nearly always gay, at the end. It will 
appeal to lovers of ‘‘ Prunella’ and “‘ The Pierrot of the 
Minute.”’ The illustrations are exceedingly clever. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


* “Willow Forge.’’ By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Erskine™ Mac- 
donald.) 

5 “Echoes.” By A. L. Anderson. 2s. 6d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

“The Master.”” By W. G. Hole. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

7 “Tristram and Iseult.” By Martha Kinross. 33. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

8 “The Ballades of Théodore de Banville.’ Rendered by 
A. T. Strong. 3s. net. (Macmillan.) 

® “On the Face of a Star.’”” By James A. Mackereth. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Longmans.) 

10 “Columbine.” By Reginald Arkell. 
& Jackson.) 
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THE MAORIS* 


The title of Mr. Newman’s book has passed the lips ot 
everyone who ever came into contact with the natives 
of New Zealand. Of all the coloured races of the Southern 
Hemisphere, none stimulates such interest as do the 
Maoris. Their physical and intellectual virility are of a 
quality that suggests transmission from some great ances- 
try, just as their hardihood and spirit of adventure may 
be traits descended from heroic wanderers. 

New Zealand—with its wonderful beaches and moun- 
tains, its miraculous hot springs, its gracious vegetation 
and climate—is becoming widelier known of recent years 
—people on this side of the world are even forming the 
habit of ‘‘ running down”’ there for a little fishing or 
mountaineering, or to study the unique social conditions 
of the Dominion. And no one visits the country, or lives 
in it, without feeling an interest in its natives and putting 
the question of their origin. 

Mr. Newman has taken practical steps to find an answer 
to his question. He has spent years in patient research, 
both in personal investigation and in study of connecting 
links of evidence left by great authorities on the history 
of eastern peoples. He followed the trail discovered by 
Mr. Percy Smith, author of ‘‘ Hawaiki,”” who established 
proof of the existence of Maoris in the Malay Archipelago 
from 500 B.C. to A.D. 1100. Here Mr. Newman found 
many clues pointing to their previous existence in India. 
Step by step he has gone back over the route of the Great 
Migration, and over a period of three thousand years, 
till he placed them originally in Northern India and identi- 
fied them with ‘‘ the Maureyu, or Maurea,’’ quoted by 
Phayre as “‘a great people of Bengal when it was the 
kingdom of Ava.” 

“By the word Maori,” he says, ‘‘ I mean the brown-skinned 
race Called Polynesian by Euro writers. Maoris inhabit 
New Zealand, Hawaii, Easter Island, Samoa, Raratonga, Tonga, 
Tahiti, and scores of other islands. They are all one race—one 
by parentage in a common fatherland in Asia ; one race in colour, 
blood, tradition, and religion. They used variations of the word 
in different dialects. In Hawaii they were Maoli; in other 
places they were Morioro, Mori, and soon. But Maori was their 
common name.” 

The rigid conservatism of ‘Maoris in their racial tradi- 
tions appears to have made it almost startlingly easy 
for Mr. Newman to establish his theory and to locate 
the places of occupation by the Maoris in their downward 
route from India. Especially conservative are they 
in their religion, and no one can know of its chants and 
spells and stories without feeling they have an ancient 
and highly poetic origin. 

Altogether Mr. Newman claims he ‘‘ has discovered the 
lost history of the Maori race,”’ that he has ‘‘ proved con- 
clusively the route of the Great Migration from the banks 
of the Indus to New Zealand,’’ and that ‘‘ the Maoris are 
an Aryan-Mongolic people but dominantly Caucasian.”’ 
In support of this is a book crammed full of information 
that should be of value to students of its subject, or to 
anyone who visits its countries. It is a mine of treasure 
in its wealth of Maori and Hindu folklore and myth— 
a contribution to literature in fact, though the author 
has not paused to give great literary finish to his work 
—he has been too eager to impart its fundamental matter. 
But here is unlimited material for embroiderers of fairy 
tale, legend and song. 


SIX NOVELS. 

I am looking for some man or woman, boy or girl, who 
does not write, or play, or act, or sing, or paint, or orate, 
or, indeed, do any of the things that are more or less artistic, 
either professionally or as an amateur. I am looking for 
the simple soul who is content to sit and look on and attend 
and applaud. I am looking for the audience. For at 
present it really does seem to me that we are approaching 
that state of social being in which the people earned a 
precarious livelihood by taking in one another’s washing. 


* “Who are the Maoris?”’ By A. K. Newman. 7s. 6d. net. 
(New Zealand : Whitcombe & Tombs). 


The compliments on my own work that used to mantle 
my young cheek with blushes are all become suspect to 
me now. If a man tells me that he liked my last novel 
I am pleased, of course—until I realize that he only tells 
me this because he wants me to say that I liked his last 
book of verses. On my word it is atrocious, an abomina- 
tion, that there should be so many of us. And the worst 
of all are these new-comers, these boys and girls I have 
never before heard of, whose books look quite as important 
as mine in the bookshops, and whose names bulk just 
as large in the advertisement-columns. Yet, even so, I 
could forgive them if they were duffers at their business. 
I could smile blandly upon their maiden efforts, if only 
those maiden efforts made me smile in another way as 
well. But the plague of it is that I am bound to respect 
and even to admire them. For their work is good. 

Of the six books reviewed in this too brief article there 
is not one which has not some distinction, some individual 
claim to considered appreciation. There is not one that 
the conscientious critic could lightly dismiss with a few 
stereotyped catchwords of faint praise. And only one of 
them is written by an author of impregnably established 
reputation. 

That one is ‘‘ The Master of Merripit,’”’1 by Eden Phillpotts. 
Mr. Phillpotts, I am sure, would not claim for this his latest 
production, that it is as good as he can do. He would 
not wish it to be ranked with ‘“‘ The Mother” or ‘“‘ The 
Secret Woman.” It was obviously written in the intervals 
of more strenuous toil: a holiday task. Which is not to 
say that it is not fine stuff of its kind : good, honest romance, 
well-conceived, well-knit, well-written. It is a variation 
on the old theme of the love-test. Two men are set a 
task to win a maiden, she herself to be the prize. It is a © 
capital story, brisk and moving, with no pause in its head- 
long course from title-page to colophon. But why does 
Mr. Phillpotts seem to subscribe to the popular fallacy 
that a bully is always a coward? Surely the gentle Elia 
exploded that silly superstition long ago. 

In a very different genre is ‘‘ The Duchess of Wrexe,’’? 
by Hugh Walpole, with whose work I was, until this 
present, unfortunate enough to be wholly unfamiliar. 
This is a novel which one would like to praise unequivocally, 
and one might do that with a clear conscience, if one had 
less respect for the author’s fine literary talent and less 
lofty hopes of his future. The story is of the end of the 
last century, that acutely transitional time, when all the 
ancient privileges of high caste tottered to their fall, and 
democracy, in the guise of the efficient person as opposed 
to the mere aristocrat, made its force felt above all other 
forces in our national affairs. The study of the Duchess. 
is worthy to rank beside that of Old Mel in “ Evan 
Harrington.” It is true that Old Mel was dead before the 
story began, whereas the duchess lives to within a few 
pages of the end of Mr. Walpole’s book ; but she—like Old 
Mel—is merely an influence throughout, taking no active 
part in the destinies she controls. But it is just in the 
matter of these destinies—as figured forth in a bewildering 
array of deft character-studies—that Mr. Walpole fails, 
I think. He is too serious, too eager, too hard. He lacks. 
the salt of humour to flavour his satire and make it palat- 
able. A little more mellowness and a little less tartness, 
a little more softness of outline, and a little less austerity, 
a little more kindliness and a little less cynicism: given 
these saving qualities and one could hail in ‘“‘ The Duchess 
of Wrexe ”’ something approaching a masterpiece. 

We have these saving qualities in ‘“ The Way Home,’’ 
but alas! the theme here is not enkindling. The earlier 
chapters of the book are quite delightful. The study of 
the boy, Charlie Grace, is as good as any boy-study in 
literature. David Copperfield was not more clearly realized 
or more compellingly portrayed. Indeed the character- 
studies throughout are first-class; and so is the quiet 


1 “The Master of Merripit.”” By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

2 ‘The Duchess of Wrexe.” 
(Martin Secker.) 

3 “The Way Home.” By Basil King. 6s. 


By Hugh Walpole. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 
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strong humour excellent. It is the theme that irks one: 
the theme of a nice boy falling upon materialism and 
becoming that basest of creatures, the soulless money- 
‘getter, the kind of man who cares not what he does or 
whom he injures, so long as he himself makes good. 
‘Toward the end of the book one sees that he is coming 
home, coming back to his real better self; but then it is 
too late ; the harm is done, and the doer of all that wicked- 
ness is himself of no more account in the world. A fine 
book, nevertheless, and one which, judged by any but 
the highest standards, might be acclaimed a complete 
‘success. 

“ Katya ’’4 is a novel in yet another vein. It is labelled 
‘a romance, but it is hardly that. For in its meticulous 
fidelity to the facts of life and human nature it is some- 
how reminiscent of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ Yet, 
on reflection, it embodies the essentials of romance in that 
it tells of unusual things happening to usual people. There 
is no plot. The story (presumably) presents a faithful 
picture of average Russian life in a typical Russian environ- 
ment: the Ukraine, in thisinstance. It covers many years, 
cand thus is epical in its range, though principally it has 
for its lurid background the Russian-Japanese War. The 
fheroine, Katya, is a woman much loved, who dallies in 
turn with three of her suitors and marries two of them. 
The inner workings of her heart are revealed with all that 
effect of magical intimacy which seems almost indecent 
in aman. Space forbids more than a passing reference to 
the old General Karatayef, who works secretly at embroid- 
ery to supplement his income, or to Mikailo, a coachman, 
the stalwart of the drama, forceful and calm, a striking 
contrast to all the other feverish, hectic folk with whom 
he has to do. As a translation from the Danish this book 
reflects great credit on the translator, although a seemingly 
inevitable effect of slightly strained language, occasionally 
almost high-falutin’, slightly mars what can be otherwise 
extolled as a romance at once worth reading for its own 
sake as well as for the sake of the vision it vouchsafes of 
contemporary Russian life in an artistocratic household. 

“Dust from the Loom’’ has also a foreign setting: 
Santiago. The theme of the story is one of the oldest, 
but so adroitly manipulated that its interest never flags, 
and one does not realize even dimly what an old, old theme 
it is, after all, until one has reached the end. So, it would 
not be fair to disclose the plot. It is enough to commend 
the tale for its instant strong appeal to those primitive 
emotions in all of us, which thrill us and make us want 
to laugh and melt us to the sentimental mood. And this 
result is really due to certain tricks of style: the style of 
Mr. Noble’s writing is at once incisive and picturesque, 
vehement and at the same time restrained. Nor does the 
book lack humour. In Liseta we have yet another variant 
on the old serving-woman, but she is none the less an 
original for that. A case-hardened reviewer confesses to 
having read this book through at a single sitting—and 
it is quite a long book—and to have found refreshment 
and entertainment in every page of it. 

Miss Mills Young must not think that because I have 
relegated her book to the last I esteem it as the least worthy 
on my list.6 On the contrary, I am not at all sure that it is 
not the best of the bunch. It is a story of strong elemental 
passions, powerfully rendered and exquisitely set forth 
against the picturesque background of the veldt. One 
senses the heat and the dust and the scents of the veldt 
in these glowing pages. And the glory and the glamour and 
the pain of love, frustrate and triumphant, is so poignantly 
expressed as to wring the heart. To those in search of 
pretty-pretty make believe, fake and fudge, this book is 
not likely to appeal; but to those who like to see life 
reflected in the handglass of truth it is one to be unreservedly 
commended. 

EDWIN PuGu. 


4“ Katya.” By Franz De Jessen. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

5 “Dust from the Loom.” By Edward Noble. 6s. (Con- 
Stable.) 

* “The Purple Mists.” By F. E. Mills Young. 6s. (John 


Lane.) 


THE DARK CONTINENT AGAIN. 
The supply of books on Africa seems absolutely jn. 


_ exhaustible. True, there is an amazing amount of goog 


copy yet to be extracted from the Dark Continent, and, 
doubtless, there are still books which will become classics 
waiting to be written, but the authors—amateur authors 
for the most part—who venture into print with expensive 
columns, should make sure before publication that the 
ground has not been covered already. 

Mr. F. C. Selous gave us the best Big Game books 
we shall ever have, so far as Africa is concerned. He js 
the last of the Great Hunters, the very doyen of Nimrods, 
and he did his work in those days when the hunter was also 
pioneer, explorer, and hero. He went into the wilds, a 
thousand miles ahead of the railway, five hundred miles 
ahead of even a semblance of British law, taking his life 
in his hands, amongst natives even more dangerous than 
the wild beasts, and, for that reason, his simple, straight- 
forward narratives have an immense value. 

The latter-day hunter has all the resources of civilisation 
behind him. His comfort is regulated merely by the size 
of his bank balance. Every year, the number of men 
who go to Africa in search of big game increases, and a 
very large proportion of these are seized with a wholly 
unjustifiable desire to write a book about their deeds, 
despite the fact that ex-President Roosevelt, with the 
record of the carnival of slaughter carried out by himself 
and his professional assistants, practically killed the sale 
of this type of work. 

I am sorry that Captain Mosse tried to make a con- 
ventional shooting book out of his adventures.! He is 
too able a writer, and too thorough a sportsman, for that 
sort of thing. A score of other men might have done the 
accounts of his shooting trips; hundreds of other men 
have had similar adventures ; but very few could have 
written the most admirable chapters on rifles and equip- 
ment. Those are indeed valuable, and should be studied 
by all who think of going out into country where dangerous 
game is to be found. They more than compensate for 
the conventional features in the first part of the volume. 
There is room for a text-book on the subject, and Captain 
Mosse is obviously the man to write it. I shall look forward 
to its publication. 

It is impossible to review a book of the type of “A 
Captain of the Gordons,’’* because the volume is really an 
intimate private document, which, through a mistake, 
has come before the public. It consists, almost entirely, 
of extracts from letters written by the late Captain David 
Miller, of the Gordon Highlanders, the sub-editing and 
arrangement having been done by his mother and his 
sister. 

Captain Miller was a very gallant gentleman, a splendid 
servant of the Empire, and his early death was little short 
of a tragedy. Literally, he laid down his life for his 
country, dying, whilst still very young, worn out by active 
service in South Africa and Somaliland. 

On the other hand, his letters show him to have been 
as modest as he was brave, and, looking at this large and 
expensive volume, with its obvious padding, one feels 
that the man himself would have shrunk from the publicity 
which it is attempted to give to his simple, straightforward 
narrative. There is not enough in the book to attract the 
man in the street, not enough even to attract the average 
library subscriber. It should have been brought out either 
for private circulation only, or else in a very much cheaper 
form. To-day there are far too many of these expensive 
books, which, on examination, prove to contain only some 
fifty or sixty thousand words. 

In this case, the lamentable thing is that Captain Miller 
could write, and, had he been spared, he might have 
produced a book which would have lived; but these 
extracts from hurriedly-written letters certainly do not 


1“*My Somali Book.” 12s. 6d. 
net. (Sampson Low.) 

2“ A Captain of the Gordons.” Edited by Mrs. Miller and 
Miss Miller. t1os. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 


Captain A. H. E. Mosse. 
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do him justice. Much must have been cut out of 
them, yet purely boyish expressions, such as a man 
might write to a sister, are left in. 

Here and there, one gets brilliant things, little bits 
which make you realise that the Empire lost a 
genius, as wellasa hero, when this young officer died. 

“It is hard to describe a battle—there is so little to 
describe. The infantry soldier sees nothing except the 
men on either side of him, and the ground in front. He 
hears the crackle of the enemy’s fire somewhere—he 
does not know where—he hears the whit! whit! of 
the bullets, and, every now and then, he knows vaguely 
someone near him is hit—he feels the smell of the powder 
(cordite), and the hot, oily smell of his rifle . . . that is 
the infantry soldier’s battle—very nasty—very tiring— 
very greasy—very hungry—very thirsty—everything very 
beastly. No glitter—no excitement—no nothing. Just 
bullets and dirt.” 

The man who wrote those words in a letter to his 
own people—they simply reek with truth—could 
certainly have written a great book later on. He 
would have been one of the brilliant exceptions. 
The Service could never have made of him a dull 
and prosy snob, though it would probably have tried 
to get rid of him because of his brains, not loving 
brilliant men who can use a pen as well as a sword. 

And so I am sorry about this book. The making 
of it has been a labour of love for those who had 
the best of reasons for loving the dead man, and to 
them every honour is due. Yet I wish they had 
done the thing in another form. It is not what he 
did, but what he was, that matters in this case, and 
only by the most careful reading can you realise his 
brave, joyous nature. Still, young though he was, 
he left his mark, and the world was the richer for his 
having lived. So he was amongst the fortunate ones, 
Beloved of the Gods. 

STANLEY PorRTAL Hyatt. 


BRONTE MYSTERIES EXPLAINED.* 


Mrs. Chadwick has written a book which no ad- 
mirer of the Brontés can afford to ignore; rather, 
we might say, which no admirer of the Brontés will 
read without deriving the utmost enjoyment from 
it. She has spent enormous pains and trouble in 
amassing her facts. Sometimes, indeed, we could 
wish she had spent less, when she dives into byways 
which have no sort of interest for anyone but anti- 
quarians. We could well spare the disquisition on 
the right of presentation to Haworth Church. 

Though very often confusedly written, and not to 
be compared with Mrs. Gaskell’s life as a piece of 
literature, her biography of the Haworth family is 
not unnaturally far more complete than the one 
wiitten half a century before, and being more com- 
plete it is truer to fact. She proves up to the hilt the 
correctness of the modern view of Charlotte Bronté’s 
feeling for M. Heger, a view which hardly required 
her powerful advocacy. But she does far more 
valuable work than this in providing us with a key 
to the mystery of Emily Bronté’s life. Read with- 
out this clue many of Emily’s poems seem to be 
mere mystical lyrics, while ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
towers up above our heads as some Merlin-built 
castle, wonderful, having no visible foundations, an 
inexplicable work of genius. Read with this clue the 
poems become intelligible and gain immensely in 
beauty and humanity, and the novel is seen to have 
very solid foundations. We see, in fact, right into 


Emily Bronté’s soul; her carefully suppressed and 
disguised feelings are laid open to our reverent view. 
Her character is shown to be far finer than was ever 
Suspected ; her self restraint almost puts Charlotte 
to an open shame. 


*“ In the Footsteps of the Brontés.” 
(Pitman.) 


By Mrs. Ellis 


H. Chadwick. 16s. net. 


Photo by F. J. Stead. 


Two of the illustrations from “In the Footsteps of the Brontés” (Pitman . 
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What then is this clue? Mrs. Chadwick believes that 
Emily found her ideal in M. Heger. ‘‘ Who but M. Heger 
could have stood as the original of Heathcliffe? (in “‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights.) A strong, powerful tyrant, with the pure 
and fierce love of a very god, albeit he had the mind of a 
little child.’”’ There is much more evidence, all very cir- 
cumstantial. Emily knew of his passionate devotion to 
the memory of his first wife, just the characteristic that 
would appeal to her. She knew, too, of his admiration 
for her own intellectual gifts. He evidently, quite uncon- 
sciously, fascinated her sister, who was much of the same 
make of mind. Everything points to the fact that Emily 
shared this feeling. 

As to Charlotte’s feeling for the Brussels professor, 
there is no need now to labour the point, though Mrs. 
Chadwick has devoted much of her book to it. There can 
be no question that it was this and this only that deter- 
mined Charlotte to return to Brussels after her journey 
home; this and this only, a passionate unrequited love, 
that made the two subsequent years so dark and dreary 
for her. The only evidence the other way is furnished by 
some very derogatory statements made in a letter to 
Ellen Hussey: ‘‘ Sometimes he borrows the lineaments 
of an insane tom-cat, sometimes those of a delirious 
hyena.’’ But this is not altogether inconsistent with a 
passionate and unrequited love. In short one rises from 
this book with the conviction that Swinburne and Wemyss 
Reid were right, and Mr. Clement Shorter and Miss May 
Sinclair wrong in their interpretation of the Brussels 
episode. It was the turning point in her career, and not 
in her’s only, but in Emily’s as well, and the inspiration 
of their best work. In “‘ The Professor ’’ Charlotte tried 
to disguise her sentiments, to deal with her Brussels experi- 
ence artificially from without, and the result was a novel 
that fell hopelessly flat. In ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ and “ Villette ”’ 
she wrote autobiographically, not artificially, from within, 
not from without, and the result was the very reverse. 

Mrs. Gaskell ascribes ‘‘ the great internal struggle ’”’ in 
Charlotte’s breast, which left her ‘‘ panting, torn and suffer- 
ing,’ to the rival claims of Germany and home, which is 
obviously absurd. But it is possible that, knowing better, 
she wished to shield Charlotte from a too censorious world. 

The author is continually running atilt against Mrs. 
Gaskell, often quite unfairly. If the latter painted Cowan 
Bridge School in dark colours, she also gave the favourable 
testimony of ‘‘Miss Tempie’s’’ husband. Again the author 
says: ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell conveys the impression that both 
(Maria and Elizabeth) died of typhoid fever as the result 
of the unhealthiness of the school.’’ What Mrs. Gaskell 
did write was: ‘‘ None of the Brontés had the fever.”’ 
Several instances of this unfairness may be noted, but 
this and a tendency to diffuseness are the only blots on a 
piece of work remarkable for its thoroughness and acute- 
ness. 


W.A. 


THE COCKNEY AT HOME.* 


There is a curious misconception abroad that though 
the town-bred author cannot write with knowledge of 
country scenes and characters, the country-bred author 
can come and spend a holiday in London and write of the 
Cockney and his city with the most complete understand- 
ing of both. Only the other day I met with an intelligent 
provincial writer who said he had been two months in 
London going about the streets trying to hear some of 
the Cockney wit he had heard so much of; he had talked 
to cabmen, costermongers and others, hoping to lure 
them into saying something smart or funny, but not one 
of them had obliged him, so he had come to the conclusion 
that the wit of the Cockney was a baseless tradition, and 
was hard at work writing articles to that effect. But 
the wit of the Cockney is not of the artificial kind that is 
always on tap and can be extracted from him by any- 
body who chooses to insert the spigot. Its virtue lies in 


* “ The Cockney at Home.”” By Edwin Pugh. 6s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Photo by Sherril Schell, 


Mr. Edwin Pugh. 


its spontaneity. He can no more produce it on demand 
thau a poet can write great poetry to order. He is no 
genius, scintillating from morning till night and dropping 
out pearls every time he opens his mouth. He talks as 
much nonsense and says as many commonplace things 
as the rest of us, but when the mood catches him and the 
occasion serves he can be as shrewd, as droll, as witty as 
any novelist has made him. 

Those who do not know this’ simply do not know him, 
but that does not prevent them from writing about him 
and taking away his character. Moreover, they write of 
him as if he inevitably belonged to the lower classes, 
whereas, of course, there are quite aristocratic Cockneys ; 
there are some who are well-to-do tradesmen, some who 
serve as Sheriffs and Lord Mayors of their native city and 
acquire knighthoods and other distinctions. But it must 
be admitted that when the Cockney rises above a certain 
level he loses his native wit and humour and becomes as 
dull and ordinary as too-prosperous people usually are. Mr. 
Edwin Pugh knows this; he is a Cockney himself and 
knows the Cockney as intimately as any man living ; there- 
fore, when he pictures him at home he chooses his examples 
from among the poorer, lower, less conventionally respect- 
able sections. There are average Cockneys in his gallery, 
but he has gathered into it, too, quaint, out-of-the-way 
specimens, oddities, eccentric, whimsical Cockneys, as true 
to life as the commoner sort, but not to be picked up s0 
easily except by a man who really knows his London and 
the haunts of its queerer children. Everybody has some 
acquaintance with the Quack, the Cheap Jack, the Barber, 
the Waits, but what do you know of the Peculiarian, the 
Screever, the Chanter, or the Griddler ? Mr. Pugh sketches 
these and many other rare or familiar Cockney characters, 
touching in some incident or story that reveals them in 
their everyday ways and habits of life and speech with 4 
swift and vivid realism. He gives you the Cockney 
character in a great variety of phases ; you see the roguery, 
the adaptability, the cunning, the cheerfulness, the wit, 
the humour, the kindliness, the impertinence, the folly, 
and philosophy of the humbler men and women of the 
city in a series of lively, sparkling dialogues that allow 
them to reveal themselves in their own expressive idiom 
—a series that ranges from broad farce through the 
lightest of light comedy, to amusingly realistic stories, 
such as ‘“‘ The Honeymoon” and ‘“ The Perfect Lover,” 
to domestic scenes, such as “ Bath Night,’”’ and the 
mingled humour and pathos of such tales as “ Strained 
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METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Fecap, 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the 
career and aspirations of an author, and is, in view of Mr. Bennett’s brilliant 
success, not only of absorbing interest but of importance to literary aspirants 


MODERN MEXICO. sy Rk. J. MacHUGH, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Siege of Ladysmith.’”’ With 20 Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


In addition to a full discussion of the origin and development of the political 
problems which disturb Mexico at the present time, this book contains 
chapters dealing with the foreign relations of the Republic, particularly with 
the United States of America. 


MOTORING. py ALGERNON E. BERRIMAN, 


M.1.A.E., Chief Engineer to the Daimler Company, 
formerly Technical Editor of the Auto, and Author of 
Aviation.’’ With many Illustrations. Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


This work aims at explaining the fundamental principles of the operation of 
a motor-car. 

“A source of ample information and guidance.”—World. 

“ Practically everything that is required to be known in the choice and 
management of a car is to be found in this book.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 
By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“These chapters revive the old life of the Cotswolds with great literary 
charm.”—Times. 

“The deftness and power with which Mrs. Gretton weaves her narrative 
make us her debtors.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ 4 wonderfully interesting book on rural life and conditions as they existed 
during the past century.”—Evening Standard. 


DAYS IN ATTICA. By mrs. R. Cc. BOSAN- 


QUET. With a Frontispiece in colour and 16 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A friendly guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without special know- 
ledge of the country and its history. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By H.P. ADAMS. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The author has tried to make the study of the Revolution attractive, to 
make known to the readers of small books the results arrived at by such writers 
as M. Sorel and Prince Kropotkin, and to show the Revolution as part of a 
development that still continues, 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
ENGLISH SAINTS. sy L. ™. sHorTr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book presents in simple but graphic form the records of native English 
saints. 


THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., Reader in Social 
Anthropology, Oxford, and President of the Folk-Lore 
Society. Second and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


FICTION 
CHANCE. 4 Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH 


CONRAD, Author of “‘ The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus.’ ”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Sixth Edition. 
“A work of brilliantly tained i tion and superb ee 
—Punch, 
“Marvellous literary style—brilliant character-study—a glorious 
—Sphere. 
“So admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.”— World. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. pyc.» 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Heather 
Moon,” “‘ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fourth Edition 
“A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode.""—Liverpool Post. 
“The authors are at their deftest and gayest." —Daily News. 
“It pulses with life—a fresh and fascinating siory—and woven through it is 
the mysterious glamour of Egypt.’’"— Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘ The Anglo-Indians.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A delightful and most entertaining novel by ALICE PERRIN, the famous 
author of “The Anglo-Indians.” THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND will 
be one of the great favourites of the year, and as the demand at the libraries 

be urgent, you are advised to send your order in at once. The novel 
describes the matrimonial adventures of a charming girl in India. 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER. acnes 
and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘“‘ If Youth But 
Knew.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This romance tells how the marriage of a poor man with a rich girl leads 
through a conflict of will and much embitterment to a happy surrender. 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
By MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘“ The 
Chink in the Armour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a story full of excitement, mystery, and tender interest. It 
engrosses and enthralls. 


THE WAY HOME. py nasi KING, Author 


of ‘‘ The Wild Olive.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BASIL KING, whose name is not so well known as the titles of his books, 
is rapidly working his way to popularity with our public. He wrote “ The 
Street Called Straight” and ‘“‘ The Wild Olive,” and in his new book he tells 
you the story of a sinner—his life and deathh THE WAY HOME is a 
strong and moving book, and you will read it from first page to the last. 

“The whole story is handled in a strong and striking manner.” 

—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE FLYING INN, kK. cHESTERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 
“It is brilliantly conceived: it exhibits a new and delightful symmetry of 
pattern.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Wisdom and laughter and health in full measure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SIMPSON. psy ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of 
“The Garden of Contentment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(Second Edition. 
_ This author has written a book quite out of her usual genre. It is a charm- 
ing and most human story, and will introduce the author to crowds of new 
readers. In SIMPSON she tells the story of a country house of celibates, 
who all became traitors. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of ‘ The 
Missing Delora.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is a well-constructed story of real love, real jealousy, and real —a 
— Oodserver. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. c. BAILey, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story of the great Elizabethan times in which the hero has amazing 
adventures. 


MAX CARRADOS. ERNEST BRAMAH, 


Author of ‘ The Wallet of Kai Lung.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The stories are extraordinarily ingenious.” —Times. 
“One reads with growing wonder and unwaning interest.” 
—Paill Mall Gazette. 


THE MAN UPSTAIRS. py c. wove- 


HOUSE, Author of “The Little Nugget.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“The characters are well sketched, and their conversation is natural and 
witty.” —Athenaum. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE 


RIVIERA. ByL. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Trouble- 
some Daughters.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ As human and engaging as can well be.""—Observer. 


SQUARE PEGS. cHar es INGE, Author 


of ‘“‘ The Unknown Quantity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
- “ An interesting book, admirably written, and full of powerful studies of 
character."’"—Standard. 
“ A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* A moving book because it is a sincere one.""—Morning Post. 


A CROOKED MILE, otiver onions, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The story of a very modern marriage which will be as successful as was the 
author's previous story, “ The Two Kisses.” 


MESSENGERS. py MARGARET HOPE, 


Author of ‘“‘ Christina Holbrook.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACKLAW. 3; sir GEORGE MAKGILL, Bart. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


DICKIE DEVON. by jJoHN oVERTON, 


Author of “ Lynette."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAN AND WOMAN, by .c. MoBerLy, 


Author of “ Joy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON THE STAIRCASE. py FRANK 
SWINNERTON, Author of ‘The Happy Family.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GIRL FROM MEXICO. py x. Bs 


TOWNSHEND, Author of ‘‘ Lone Pine.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A ROMAN PICTURE. paut walne. 


MAN, Author of “ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
WAR. By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


“The stern unbending logic of it all is the thing that strikes you, and the 
marvellous and forceful style.” —Observer. 
““We have met with no more realistic pictures of the horrors of war.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
“ A writer with a pen like a lancet has used the guise of imagination in order 
to carve the truth all the deeper on tbe public mind.”—- Pall Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN & CO., 


35, Essex Street, Strand, London, W C. 
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Relations.”” The style is crisp, vivid happily epigram- 
matic ; the book is full of life and movement, and _ its 
abounding truth and humour will delight all readers who are 
interested in London and the picaresque types that inhabit 


its strange underworld. Cw. 


FOR SINGING BOOKMEN.* 


Some two years or more ago we called attention to a 
set of six delightful songs by Mr. Johan Backer-Lunde, 
remarkable for their originality of style and their happy 
expression of poetry in music. To those six settings of 
lyrics by Burns, Tennyson, Moore and others, Mr. Backer- 
Lunde has now added two more: “‘ Lady Moon” by Lord 
Houghton, and ‘“‘ The Owl and the Pussycat’ by Edward 
Lear. In this new instalment he makes a further revela- 
tion of his delicate harmonic style and his capacity for 
just hitting the right note of daintiness and whimsicality 
when the words demand such effect. One of the earlier 
pieces, ‘‘ The Owl”’ needs a dramatic baritone for its 
right delivery. Here we have two that can be sung either 
by an adult oraclever child—and the comparative scarcity 
of good songs within the capacity of children makes that 
aspect of the present publication worth some emphasis. 
‘* Lady Moon ”’ has a simplicity of earnest sentiment which 
appeals directly to the young singer ; and as for the Lear 
song, what boy or girl of any age from eight to eighty will 
not enjoy singing about the ‘‘ Owl and the Pussycat ’’ who 
sailed in a pea-green boat to the land where the Bong-tree 
grows, in which delectable country they were married, and 
““ Dined upon mince and slices of quince, which they ate 
with a runcible spoon’’? We wish, however, that the 
composer had not demanded from us anything quite as 
high as the A flat in this piece. To all bookmen who 
appreciate style in music as well as in literature this set 
of songs may be sincerely commended. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH 
SPECTACLES.? 


It says much for Mr. George’s honesty of purpose as a 
novelist that he should have deferred writing until now 
this story of the Bordelais Cadoresse who came in early 
youth to the England of his dreams, and, after one brief 
return to his native land, settled down again in this country 
as a naturalised Englishman. It is a story which Mr. 
George is pre-eminently well qualified to tell, and although 
those of us who have read his earlier novels can have no 
doubt that he could have covered the ground quite ade- 
quately some years ago, there is equally no doubt that his 
judgment is riper to-day than it was, and that this book 
has been written at a happy juncture, when the new and 
whirling impressions of a strange country. have settled 
down in their true perspective, when the impressions of the 
old country have not yet lost their vividness—when, in 
a word, the author was best fitted to draw those contrasts 
and to utter those reflections which make the book the 
brilliant study that it is. 

‘Kor it is, after all, a study rather than a novel that 
Mr. George has given us. His plot is of the slenderest. 
Cadoresse comes to England from Bordeaux to work in 
the English branch (which has outgrown the parent stem) 
of the shipping business that his father founded. He is 
painfully anxious to become the complete Englishman, 
and his education proceeds along more or less conventional 
channels. At first, that is to say, Mr. George is content 
to depict him as a youth loudly proclaiming himself French 
in his clothes, his scent, his language. But under the 
influence first of Maud, the pretty cockney in whose father’s 


* “Lady Moon.” Words by Lord Houghton. ‘ The Owl 
and the Pussycat.” Words by Edward Lear. Being Nos. 7 


and 8 of A New Series of English Songs, Music by Johan Backer- 
Lunde. 2s. net each. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


+ ‘The Making of An Englishman.” By W. L. George. 
6s. (Constable.) 


house he is a paying guest, and later of Ethel Lawton, 
daughter of the senior English partner of the firm, Cadoresse 
sheds the more obvious marks of his origin, and it is then 
that Mr. George’s subtle psychology begins to find true 
scope. In the Lawton’s house the bewildered Cadoresse 
begins to realise dimly what is not said and what is not 
done by well-to-do decent English people, and it is from 
the Lawtons that he receives such a stunning blow when 
he asks for Ethel’s hand. Driven into vicious associations 
with Maud and her theatrical friends, and after trying for 
a few brief weeks to settle down in Bordeaux, Cadoresse 
returns once more to London, flings himself heart and soul 
into business, and eventually marries after all the Ethel 
whose constancy he had doubted, and whose earlier sub- 
mission to her father’s will he had branded so sarcastically. 

This bald synopsis makes no pretence of doing anything 
more than indicating in outline the medium in which Mr. 
George has worked. The charm and the value of the book 
depend upon the neat phrases—‘‘ I believe that my wife 
loves me and that I must reward her by insuring my 
life,” is one typical thrust from the creed of a middle-class 
man—the flashes of insight, the sturdy dissection of the 
good and bad points of the French and English peoples, 
and the thoughtful reflections with which every chapter is 
graced. But with it all one great paradox stands out 
clearly—Cadoresse becomes so truly an Englishman just 
because he remains after all a Frenchman. Were it other- 
wise Mr. George’s story would never have been the 
triumphant success that it emphatically is. 

M. H. H. MAcARTNEY. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By Alice Perrin. 6s, 
(Methuen.) 
Since Mrs. Alice Perrin wrote ‘‘ East of Suez,’”’ her view 
of Anglo-Indian society has steadily broadened, until she 
has become the best novelist of her special school. Even 
Mrs. F. A. Steel is scarcely so good an interpreter of the 
general ways of life of our governing class in India; she 
has more magic of style and more insight into native 
character, but she does not give so illuminating a study 
of the conditions of the modern Anglo-Indian world. 
Mrs. Perrin has little authentic power of evoking an atmo- 
sphere of romance; she is at her best when writing of 
ordinary, actual affairs. Looking at things in a matter- 
of-fact way—as women mostly do—she gathers an abun- 
dance of new material in places where the gleaners after 
Mr. Kipling would find nothing. For instance, several 
writers have already remarked, more or less cynically, that 
India has become the happy hunting ground for girls of 
the better class who badly want to be married and settled 
in life. There, thousands of white men with goodish 
salaries are starving for home comforts and the com- 
panionship of a wife of their own race. The presence, at 
some remote station, of a fresh-cheeked, winsome young 
lady, on a winter visit to some married friend, attracts 
the bachelors of the little exiled community, in much the 
same way as the arrival, in a small back-country place in 
Australia of a good-looking English maid of the servant 
class excites a passion of wooing in a swarm of young work- 
ing men. By her breadth of treatment and depth of 
view, Mrs. Perrin transforms the somewhat trite topic of 
a husband hunt in India into a vivid, memorable picture 
of modern life. This she does mainly by her gift for 
drawing feminine character. All the interest is concentrated 
on a pretty girl of the official caste who sails to ‘‘ The Happy 
Hunting Ground ”’ in a bitter, disillusioned mood, ready to 
offer herself to the first man in a good position who proposes 
to her. An unhappy love affair in London and a dread of an 
empty, lonely existence harden her in a sudden resolution 
to follow down the way taken by many other women who 
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Constable's New Books 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 
By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “Through Five Republics of South America.” Fully 
lus. 2ts. net. 


“Mr. Martin deserves credit for being an industrious collector of 
material . . . he provides his books with a perfect gallery of illus- 
trations ... such a well-known maker of books as Mr. Martin 
understands his public . . . the story of Maximillian is always worth 
the telling.” —The Spectater. 

“We have not before met with it so admirably set forth as it is in this 
careful and complete study.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History 
of the La Trémoille Family 

Fully Illus. ros. 6d. net. By Winifred Stephens 


“‘ Miss Stephens is to be congratulated on the skill with which she has 
ianaged the mass of material that has to be studied by any 
historian of the La Trémoille my . . » her book gives a fascinating 
picture of the family. . . . She has done it full justice. Her book is both 
attractive and scholarly, and it will be welcomed by students of French 
history.”—The Nation. 


A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY 


SAINT AUGUSTIN 


Translated from the French of Louis Bertranp. By VINCENT 
O’SULLIVAN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


By his Sister, ELIZABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGH. Translated 
by Katuerine S. Dreter. Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 


EARLY MEMORIES BY 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY IN CONTEMPORARY LETTERS 
A NEW VOLUME 
ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 


The First Phase of their Rivalry. By FRANK A. MUMBY. Fully 
Illustrated. os. 6d. net. 


Uniform with the above, 
THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIII 


FIVE BRILLIANT NOVELS 


2ND IMPRESSION 
The MAKING of an ENGLISHMAN 
w. L. George 
Author of ‘‘ A Bed of Roses,” “‘ The City of Light.” 
Mr. George’s achievement is notable in many ways.” —The Times. 
“An admirable novel, and a rare example of a novelist’s full realisa- 
tion of very considerable powers.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


DUST FROM THE Loom 
George Noble 


F Author of “ Chains,” “‘ Lifted Curtains.” 
“It is a sparkling tale that charms you as you go along.” — 
The Observer. 


“The story is very good indeed.”—The Academy. 


2nd Impression within Three Weeks of Publication 
3RD IMPRESSION Now IN THE Press 


GILLESPIE J. Macdougaill Hay 


** A strong piece of literary work.’’—The Scotsman. 
“One of the best Scotch novels that have been published in recent 
years."—The Aberdeen Free Press. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
Mrs. George Wemyss 
Author of ‘‘ The Professional Aunt,” etc. 5s. 

“‘ There will, I have no doubt, be joy in many a gentle heart over the 
glad news that Mrs. George Wemyss, whose ‘ fessional Aunt’ made 
for her so many friends, has created yet another charming relation.” 

—Punch, 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S 
DAUGHTER Una L. Silberrad 
Author of “‘ Success,” ‘“‘ The Good Comrade,” etc. 
“Miss Una L. Silberrad’s novels are invariably good, and ‘ Cuddy 
Yarborough’s Daughter’ is among the best of them. With no hesitation 
I recommend the tale of Cuddy.” —Punch,. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MAD 


Al 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


LEADING NOVELS 


BEING WIDELY READ 


All Society Curious to know who has Written this 
Clever Novel ? 
as “ The Scotsman”’ calls it in a first review 
But the Author for the present will remain anonymous 


THE LADY OF GROSVENOR PLACE 


By a MEMBER OF SOCIETY 
First supplies were at once exhausted 


The publishers have now executed all large ‘repeat’ orders so 
that you should be able to 


OBTAIN AT ONCE 6/- 


A NOVEL OF GREAT POWER 
“ Incidentally exposes a scandal of Fashionable Egypt.” 


THE THRICE BORN 
By THEODORE FLATAU, Author of the “ Soul of the Dancer.” 


The strange vitiated passion of the Western woman for the Egyptian. 
Joneta, and the riotous vitality which breaks through her natural tenderness 
make a strong anneal to the reader.— The Times. 


FFYNON THE SIN-EATER 
By “A WHISPER.” The Times says :—*‘ Deserves all praise.” 


“ The last novel of ‘ A Whisper’s’ that we recall was a romance of Ancient 
Egypt. We remember the poignancy of its love story and the effective blend- 
ing with human emotion of the atmosphere and the time and place. Those 
qualities are here, too . . . a moving story. Its writing and its craftsman- 
ship deserve all praise.”—Times. 


A cloak and sword r very popular in France.’’—Times. 
If you like your Dumas or your Stanley Weyman novel, read 


BLUSH ROSE By ERNEST VIZETELLY 


Has been compared with “ The Three Musketeers,” and gained for its French 
author the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


Read this splendid review :— 

“ A spirited example of the sword-and-cape order of romance, particularly 
refreshing after the orgics of imitation, the paste-board flummery, and series 
of plumed poses we have endured as historical romance. Rattling, dashing 
story of adventures, hard ridings, clashing swords and dangerous ladies. It 
would sound like exaggeration to declare the book was of the same breed as 
the immortalities of Dumas ; but it is not so unlike, and shows an extraordinary 
fertility of invention, zest for adventurous incident, and coloured movement. 
It were as easv to put Vesuvius in a pillsbox as adequately to suggest or 


epitomise the varied interest.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


TWO IMMENSE SUCCESSES 
RED PEARLS By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD 6s. 


Author of ‘“‘ Love and a Woman.” 


FRUITS OF PLEASURE 


By FARREN LE BRETON 6s. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. The SURREY LITERARY 
AGENCY place MSS. promptly and obtain the 
best possible terms, because it is conducted 
on literary lines and business principles. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
NOVELS, Etc. Prospectus free on application 
to ‘“‘ Strathmore,” Westbury Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. (Kindly note new address.) 


DEDICATIONS 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


By MARY ELIZABETH BROWN 10/6 net 


“ This interesting volume.”—Spectator. 
“Her bonk is fully representative.” — Nation, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford London, W.C. 


TY PEWRITING.—MSS. of every description 
Copied Accurately and Promptly, 9d. 1,000 words 
(postageinclusive). Testimonials from Authors, 
&c.—MISS JACOBS, 18, Statham Grove, Clis- 
sold Park, N. (Kindly note change of Address.) 


WANTED, copies of the following: Stable’s 
“Cruise of the Land Yacht, ‘ Wanderer,’” 
Stevenson’s “Philip and Gerald,” Hodder’s 
“Thrown on the World,” Barr’s “Lost Silver of 
Briffault,”’ Thayer’s “Boy Without a Name.”—Box 
1191, c/o Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Adver- 
tising Department, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 
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desired to win homes of their own. Her mother and 
father are dead, and finding that the shaping of her life 
is in her hands, she adopts a very businesslike method of 
putting herself in the marriage market. All this part of the 
story is told in admirable fashion, clearly, sympathetically 
and frankly. Only a woman with a keen, wide, kindly 
vision could have made the strange situation appear natural 
and seemly. For the heroine never loses one’s esteem. 
She is a charming creature, and so real that she appears 
to be studied from the life. When her hunting is success- 
fully ended, she flinches and breaks down, and more by 
accident than by design, she accepts the proposal of the 
man she had fixed on as her prey. By this time he is 
aware that she does not love him, but he has grown passion- 
ately fond of her and takes her as his wife in the hope of 
making her afterwards his sweetheart. There is an older 
woman who also married for a home and plays her part 
dutifully without ever loving her husband. She is a 
figure of fine significance in a novel of remarkable interest. 


JACOB ELTHORNE. By Darrell Figgis. 6s. (Dent.) 

Born near Dublin, the first event of real importance in 
the life of Jacob Elthorne came when he was about twelve. 
It was then that his father accepted a post in Ceylon, and 
Jacob and his brother Frank were sent to a boarding- 
school in Brighton of a kind that is now fortunately almost 
non-existent. After the lapse of about three years both 
father and mother die, and the brothers are left to the 
charge of an unpleasant uncle and aunt, while Jacob is 
also compelled to enter his uncle’s business, that of a 
manufacturer of art fabrics. Although sensitive, he is a 
strong-minded boy, and the incessant bullyings of his uncle 
(who is described as a spiritual vampire) and the naggings 
of his aunt have no more effect upon him than to make 
him resolved to change his manner of life. The opportunity 
arises several years later, when a friend obtains for Jacob 
the offer of the sub-editorship of a new literary paper. 
In itself the position is of slight importance, but it affords 
Jacob his liberty and introduces him into the life for which 
he is fitted by nature and temperament. Meanwhile he has 
formed an attachment for a typist, ardent, clever and 
apparently sympathetic. They marry. But the situation 
contains the seeds of discord, and in time they come to 
loggerheads with each other on the vital question of the 
hero’s literary ideals. The effect that this and many other 
experiences of diverse kinds have upon his character—of 
which the author’s gradual development is beyond praise— 
we must leave the reader to discover. This “ chronicle 
of a life’ spent in the pursuit of high ideals is a book on 
the grand scale—in length, in subject and in treatment— 
with the self-revealed figure of its hero looming large against 
a most carefully drawn and vividly realised background. 
It is a book at once optimistic and tragic, with the beauty 
of its peaceful ending contrasting strongly with the keen 
realism of many of the passages that have led up to it so 
carefully. In short, here is fine workmanship and a remark- 
able achievement. 


ONE MAN RETURNS. By Harold Spender. 6s. (Mills & 
Boon.) 

The wild Cornish coast, and the grimness, the mystery 
and beauty of the sea make a romantic setting for Mr. 
Spender’s new novel, ‘‘ One Man Returns.” On a roaring 
September night, when the sea is all ‘‘ a black whirlpool 
of raging waters, only rendered visible through the dark- 
ness by the glimmer of the white surf and foam,’ two 
shipwrecked men struggle ashore, wind-blown and wave- 
buffetted, and, more dead than alive, knock at the door 
of the snug little cottage where Enid Trevena and her 
father sit talking of the perils of the sea and listening to 
the fury of the storm without. At the sudden knock, 
they hasten to unbar the door, and the two survivors 
from the wreck stagger in and sink exhausted to the floor. 
The elder of the two is too far spent, and dies ; the younger, 
with long and careful nursing, recovers, but has completely 


lost his memory, and no clue to his identity can be dis- 
covered. It is a capital beginning ; the situation is deftly 
handled and developed into a charming romance. The 
characters are well drawn; there is some pretty senti- 
ment woven about Enid’s love story, and Mr. Spender 
maintains the secret of his hero’s name and fortune as long 
as necessary with considerable skill. 


THE WANDERER’S NECKLACE, By H. Rider Haggard. 
6s. (Cassell.) 

A weird and thrilling story of re-incarnation, in which 
the ‘‘ editor’ of the tale, having ‘‘ recovered a considerable 
knowledge ”’ of a previous existence of his, relates the story 
of that bygone life in a vivid and fascinating manner. 
Olaf—for such was his name in those days—lived early 
in the ninth century at Aar in Jutland. To please a whim 
of Induna the Fair, to whom he is betrothed, he breaks 
into the tomb of The Wanderer, a king who has been dead 
some thousand odd years, and robs the corpse of a wonder- 
ful necklace that is round its neck; he takes also the 
Wanderer’s sword. Both these things play a significant 
part, in the ensuing story, which goes on to tell how Olaf, 
disgusted at the barbaric sacrifice offered to Odin’s image, 
dares the god to strike him dead. ‘I folded my arms 
and stared at the statue’s stony eyes, which stared back 
at me, while all the people gasped. For a full minute I 
waited thus, but all that happened was that a wren settled 
on the head of Odin and twittered there, then flew off to 
its nest in the thatch. ‘ Now,’ I cried, ‘ you have had your 
turn, and mine comes.’ I drew the Wanderer’s sword, 
and sprang at Odin.’’ He cuts the sceptre from the hand 
of the painted image, and hews its head off, and the crowd 
that is watching him turns and flies away in terror. Many 
and varied are the adventures of Olaf after this, and we 
follow. them and his search for the maid who wears the 
other half of the Wanderer’s necklace with fascinated 
interest to the end of the story. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. By Edith Wharton. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 

The heroine of this American tale is a much-married 
person. Undine Spragg finally weds a man to whom, as 
a girl, she had been married clandestinely, and from whom 
she had been separated forcibly by her parents. Then the 
second husband came on the scene. Marriage for him 
turns out to be a tragedy; he commits suicide, when 
Undine deserts him. A French nobleman is the lady’s 
next husband, and finally, Mr. Moffatt, who is now a wealthy 
man. Mrs. Wharton’s irony calls this rapid mating the 
custom of her country, but she is too fine an artist to 
exaggerate the point. One of the notable features in her 
novel is the artistic restraint she has shown, on two occa- 
sions. She depicts the troubles inflicted by this divorce- 
custom upon the child, but the pathos is not over-drawn. 
Again, she draws with admirable skill the parents of Undine, 
people who have made money rapidly, and come to New 
York in order to let their daughter get into society; the 
description of Mrs. Spragg’s loneliness in the New York 
hotel, of her pathetic isolation and helplessness, is one of 
the best things in the story. But it is written without 
over-colouring. Mrs. Wharton uses these scenes and situa- 
tions in order to bring out the character of her heroine, and 
the characterisation is subtle, clever, and convincing. It 
is an unlovely plot. Mrs. Wharton does not conceal the 
inner misery of a woman who is inferior to all the men she 
marries, thanks to her greedy love of pleasure. But no 
moral is drawn. The story is left to tell its own warning. 
It is this which makes it effective. There is less bitterness 
than in ‘“‘ The House of Mirth,’’ though the situation is 
practically the same; but the subordination of the satire 
to the artistic construction of the tale is equally prominent. 
Hardly any of Mrs. Wharton’s recent novels displays quite 
such unity and penetration as this incisive study of the 
modern American woman of fashion. 
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Just Ready. 


WELLS’ 


New Volume of Essays 


ENGLISHMAN 
LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


4 this volume of essays Mr. H. G. Wells deals with all aspects of life and all sorts and conditions of men and women. It is a 
volume of over 100,000 words, and contains all the best short work he has written for the last five years. His views of the 

subjects dealt with are so daring and outspoken that the book is bound to create a good deal of criticism. Among the many 
subjects he writes upon are: The Common Sense of Warfare; The Labour Unrest; Divorce; Will the Empire Live ?; The 
Endowment of Motherhood ; The Collapse of Civilisation ; The Falling Birth-rate; Education; The Contemporary Novel ; 
The Coming of Aviation; The Ideal Citizen, as well as other topics of live and contemporary interest. 


364 Pages. Cloth gilt. Gs. net. 


CASSELL’S Successful New Fiction 
THE KING BEHIND THE KING : = = Warwick Deeping. 6s. 
THE WANDERER’S NECKLACE - = = = HH. Rider Haggard. 6s. 
KAZAN! THE WOLF-DOG = James Oliver Curwood. 6s. 
THE TERMS OF SURRENDER =- = = = = Louis Tracy. 6s. 


THE SINS OF SEVERAC BABLON Sax Rohmer. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN ROAD = LL.M. Montgomery. 6s. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. CASSELL & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 


From Duckworth & Co.'s List 


LETTERS TO CAROLINE 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Two Illustrations. Cloth. 
Crown 8vo. Picture Wrapper. 2s. net. April 3rd 


WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 
By E. L. GRANT WATSON, 6s. 


A FREE HAND 
By HELEN ROBERTS. 6s. 


SECOND NATURE 
By JOHN TRAVERS. 6s. 


In the “‘ROADMENDER”’ Series. 2s. 6d. net. 
BEDESMAN 4 
By Mrs. J. H. SKRINE, 


A MODERN MYSTIC'S WAY 
By W. SCOTT PALMER. 
New Play by ALFRED SUTRO 


THE TWO VIRTUES 


Cloth, 2s. net.; Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF MAN 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


New Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Large Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


CHRISTIANITY and ETHICS 


By Dr. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Studies in Theology.) 


SCOTTISH STORIES 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 1g, net. 


DUCKWORTH & Co., 3, Henrietta Street, COVENT GARDEN. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
and other SEA SONGS 


SEA-CHANTIES and 
YARNS. mase- 


FIELD. Three vols., crown 8vo, uniform 
in blue dungaree. 3s. 6d. net each. 


I.-SALT-WATER BALLADS. 

3rd Thousand. 
II._BALLADS AND POEMS. 
= 5th Thousand- 


—— IIL—A MAINSAIL HAUL. 
gth Thousand (in the Press). 


“Just what Mr. Kipling did for the barrack-room Mr. Masefield has done for the 
fo'c’sle of the tramp steamer, which is the Empire-weaving shuttle really and truly. 
e« It is good to have a new edition of this book.”"—Morning Post. 

“Full of that grimness of sdventure that comes nowadays to save romance from 
mere ethereal dissipations. The sea has its labours and terrors, and the greatness of 
the adventure is not confounded with some poor kind of inspiration and its saving 
eestacies. It is Mr, Masefield’s distinction that of these labours and terrors he can 
make his song.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


SONGS IN SAIL, AND OTHER 
CHANTIES. ¢. Fox-smrts. 


“No woman ever better caught and conveyed the spirit, the atmosphere, the real 
essentials of sailor town than she has done; nor can I at the moment call to mind 
any seaman writer who has done so."—Daily Chronicle. 

“When the anthologist of, say, the Twenty-first Century gets to work, he will find 
many « piece to his mind in the ‘Vigo Cabinet Series,’ and there will be some of 
Miss Fox-Smith’s brisk sea music in the section of his anthology that begins with 
half-a-dozen or so of Mr. John Masefield’s blue-water ballads."—From a column 
review in the Morning Post. 


ADMIRALS ALL. Henry newsortT. F'eap 8vo. 

Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; Wrapper, 1s. net. (Twenty-Ninth Edition. 

“Since books little and good are rare, this is one to buy and keep."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“We are glad to have Mr. Newbolt’s poems between strong covers. Hitherto thin 
paper has beea his sole bulwark against destruction, and in our own case this has not 
sroved sufficient to resist the effect of the frequent thumbing bestowed on his little 
‘Admirals All.’"—Literary World. 

“Worthy to be put alongside the best ballad work of Tennyson are the ballads of 
Mr. Henry Newbclt. . . »« Good fighting stuff. The lines are full of fire, life, and 
vigour, they m»ke the veins ting’e and the pulses throb, and the upshot is, that it is 
&@ magnificent thing to be an Englishman.”"—Mr. J. A. R. Marriorr, in Nineteenth 
Century and After, 


SONGS OF GOOD [SEA] FIGHTING. 


By EUGENE R. WHITE. F'cap. 8vo. Cloth, 1s, 6d. net; Wrapper, 
1s, net. 


Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork STREET, W. 
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WITHIN THE GATES, By G. B. Burgin. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


The appearance of a first novel is all very well in its 
way, but in this age of ubiquitous authors the event lacks 
novelty. The appearance of a fiftieth novel is another 
matter, and if you would like to know what an author 
feels like on this auspicious occasion you cannot do better 
than read the cheering prefatory note to Mr. Burgin’s new 
story, ‘‘ Within the Gates.” For Mr. Burgin has scored 
a strenuous fifty, not out, in capitai style, and in his indus- 
trious innings he has achieved more than one popular 
“hit.” That his capacity for spinning genial romances 
remains undiminished is amply evidenced by the present 
novel, which has for its centre of interest a mysterious 
Trappist monastery in remote Canada. Into this haven 
of secluded fanaticism venture two pilgrims. One of 
these, Hilary Cartaret, is a famous novelist, who is bored 
with life and its cheap successes, bored to the point of 
contemplating suicide. Lettice Arundel, the other pilgrim, 
is an attractively unconventional girl, whose desire to 
save the novelist from his meaner self and to inspire him 
to do his best work has led her to disguise herself as a man 
and pilot Hilary into the strange monastery at Mahota. 
The place is familiar to Hilary, for his most famous book 
was written round it from information supplied by a runa- 
way monk—a remarkable character who, with his enormous 
yellow hound, figures in the most dramatic incidents of 
the story. Here is a description of the man as he appears 
when Hilary discovers him in charge of an old ramshackle 
buggy: “‘ His skin was of the red-brown hue of his shirt 
and trousers. A shapeless straw hat sheltered his head 
from the hot sun. Shoes and stockings had he none, and 
the toes cf his feet were like knotted fingers clinging to the 
dusty road. Unkempt wisps of grey hair struggled down 
beneath the hat-brim and framed the sides of his face. 
He was old, thin, care-worn, in his eyes there lurked a 
brooding shadow. When he pointed with twisted fingers 
to his lips and spread out his hands before them in abject 
humility,” they realised that he was dumb. Among 
the notable features of the novel is the description of the 
village of Ste. Jacqueline and its worthies. The second 
half of the story, with its realistic Canadian life and colour, 
is by far the better half, and once within sight of Mahota, 
the plot begins to gather strength and mystery, and the 
situations develop with tense rapidity. 


THE DECOY. By the Countess of Cromartie. With frontis- 
piece in colour by H. J. Ford. 3s.6d. (Erskine Macdonaid.) 
There is the fragrance of incense, the mysticism of the 
East, about the Countess of Cromartie’s latest novel, 
““ The Decoy.”’ Its hero is the head of a gang of Pheenician 
slavers, ‘“‘ who were in nowise averse to kidnapping even 
the-children of their own race.’’ He is a handsome, heart- 
less man, “ frankly evil in the ancient sense, as only a 
Moloch-worshipping Phoenician of Carthage could be.” 
Suddenly, into his life comes a strong, irresistible love for 
a beautiful slave-child in the possession of his supposed 
father. He barters for the child, and buys her, sending 
her to the slave college at Tyre. This love, which later 
she reciprocates, brings out all that is fine in his nature, 
and suppresses the evil that has ruled his life hitherto, 
It is a strangely fascinating story, told briefly, yet with 
remarkable strength and power. Its characters and 
incidents are boldly outlined. Phoenician customs, their 
strange code of honour, their unchivalrous treatment of 
women, and most of all the sacred bond of friendship 
existing among the men—these details will be found inter- 
esting in themselves, apart from the main plot, which teems 
with dramatic episodes. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE PLAYS OF STRINDBERG: II]. LUCY PEHR, 
Authorised Translation by V.S. Howard. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Frank Palmer.) 

This, the third volume in Mr. Frank Palmer’s collected 
edition of Strindberg’s plays, consists of but one play—the 
allegorical ‘‘ Lucy Pehr.” Little in the way of ordinary 
criticism can be said of a work of such a fantastic and 
whimsical nature, its very incoherence and lack of finish 
being, may be, part of its intention, but one can, at any 
rate, point out the meaning which seems to underlie its 
curious and outlandish eccentricity. And the meaning is 
this, that complete egoism is always a failure, and that to 
possess everything the heart desires save love and conscience 
turns to dust and ashes in the mouth. ‘ Lucy Pehr”’ 
learns this lesson at last, but not before undergoing a 
remarkable variety of experience, and tasting all the 
bitterness of barren success. There are probably devotees 
of Strindberg who wiil read a whole subtle philosophy into 
a play like this, but to the ordinary person it will simply 
appear like a rather poetical and very far-fetched allegory. 
Perhaps it owes something to Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” but it 
possesses neither the depth, completeness, nor imagination 
of the Norwegian’s work. It shows, indeed, that sense of 
hurry which marks so much of Strindberg’s achievements 
and which always irritates the critic. It would be interest- 
ing to. hear a Swede’s opinion of it as a work of art, for 
in its English dress it is decidedly amateurish. 


DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND. By André Siegfried. 
Translated from the French by E. V. Burns, 6s. net. 
(Bell.) 

As it is now ten years since M. Siegfried’s book was first 
published, it cannot be of much use to the student who is 
seeking mere current facts and figures. The real value of 
the book, as pointed out by Mr. W. D. Stewart, who con- 
tributes a very interesting preface, is its ‘‘ profound insight 
into the spirit and character of New Zealand democracy,” 
and, after all, the spirit and character of a people are of 
much more consequence than tables of statistics. The 
scope of the book is tremendous. Geographical conditions 
—their influence on the evolution of New Zealand ; political 
conditions—the constitution of the different parties, and 
their effect upon legislation; and the society and social 
life of the islands are fully considered. The practical out- 
look of the people is insisted upon, but it is pointed out 
that the “‘ practical’’ steps may not always lead to the 
best results. The “ practical’”’ man will not be the best 
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Globe“Wernicke 


‘Elastic’ Bookcases 


Built of Units. ‘Always complete but never finished.” 


You build them as you like them, and where you want them. 
Apart from the library itself you can have a few Units in each 
room—and in your bedroom if it is your habit to read in bed. 


IN THE OFFICE 


It is a far better plan than having a “fixed-size” bookcase 
which is generally either incomplete or too limited in its capacity. 


Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases are handsome book- 
cases, and each Unit is fitted with its own dust-proof, sliding glass 


door. See pis No. 18B for its numerous advantages, ; 


Free.—Orders of £2 


2 any Goods Station in the | i 


Fhe Globe Wernicke Co. Std. 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


82, Victoria Street, London, S.W. ; 
8, Bishopegate, E.C, 


AT THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 
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In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet free. 
C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, London. 

173, Broadway.) 


No matter what style of nib 
you like, it can be matched 
exactly. 
purchased Waterman’s Ideals 
from ten to twenty years ago 
have written us to say that 
they are still using the original 
nib—and that it is practically 
as good as new. 


Many people who 


Insist on a Waterman's Ideal and pen- 
Every pen guaranteed 


Styles to suit all tastes. 


A BOOK OF THE DAY AND FOR THE NIGHT. 


SANC FU AREY. 


An Introspective Narrative of a Home within a 
Home—a Sanctuary where we take refuge and learn 
at times to dream. 


‘“ We imagine that Maurice Maeterlinck was conscious of 
the same subtle attraction, when he drew forth a multitude 
of spirits from the simple furnishing of a peasant's kitchen.” 
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man to deal with social and industrial problems if he is 
devoid of all political theory, and scorns to make any 
serious study of economics. ‘‘ What the New Zealanders 
most need, in fact, is principle, convictions, and seasoned 
beliefs.’ The last section of the book deals with New 
Zealand’s attitude to the outside world. We are told why 
federation with Australia is regarded as undesirable, and 
of the country’s complete and childlike confidence in the 
greatness and wisdom of England. Summing up the New 
Zealander’s argument against federation, M. Siegfried 
writes: ‘“‘ New Zealand is autonomous, her own mistress ; 
she can only diminish her liberty and her prestige by 


entering into a federation in which she will always play but 
a secondary réle.”’ 


THE TIME SPIRIT. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

This arresting survey of spiritual tendencies is a remark- 
ably lucid contribution to the thought of to-day. The 
author defines the ‘ Time spirit’ as the “‘ imperative, if 
vague, urging towards those aims, objects, and ideals of 
life which have proved the basis for religion,’”’ and his pur- 
pose is to elucidate certain aspects of these problems and 
to furnish the material for a more constructive mode of 
thought than that now prevalent. Divided into three 
parts, the first chapters of the book deal with the religious 
basis, the eternal element in religion, and the principles 
of re-construction. In nothing does Mr. Stocker display 
greater insight and more sympathetic understanding than 
in writing of the problem of the decline in the membership 
of religious bodies, a decline as much due to “‘ indifference ”’ 
as to “ scepticism.’’ To live men must have a religion, 
but there is a revolt against gravity, gloom, and mammon- 
worship. Equally attractive is his handling of the 
psychological aspects. On the ethical and social side he 
discusses fully and ably conscience, its source and utility, 
society and the individual, the spirit of social change, and 
the cult of the super-mortal. Mr. Stocker’s influence will 
linger long after his book is closed. He bids us not “to 
be good to people,’’ but to do good with them, to realise 


that the service of man, of all men, is the sovereign end 
of life. 


38. 6d. net. 


THE ROADSIDE FIRE. By Amelia Josephine Burr. 4s. 
net. (New York: George Doran Company.) 

Technical perfection in poetry is a good thing, but it 
is not the best thing. A fine thought, intensity of emotion, 
beauty of fancy, may survive a faulty utterance, but 
technical perfection that hides a poverty of thought, an 
absence of real feeling, will not give any poem a long life 
with us. We tell each other that nobody reads poetry 
now, but it is not true. Whoever writes real poetry that 
appeals to what is human, not merely to what is scholastic 
in us, is sure of a sufficient audience. Readers of the Ameri- 
can magazines have latterly grown familiar with the poems 
of Miss Amelia Josephine Burr ; last year Miss Burr won 
a first prize in THE Bookman Twenty-one Guineas Prize 

Poem Competition with a strikingly beautiful lyric that 
* was excellent in form, but not a matter of form only ; it 
was aflame with emotion and passion, as such a lyric 
should be. In this collection of her poems that has just 
been published she writes on divers themes in divers keys, 
but she is always at her best when she is nearest to the 
common experiences of ordinary humanity—love and 
death, sorrow and joy, hope and failure—and she touches 
the old themes with a charm and tenderness and freshness 
that are her own and make them new, as in this. 


YOUTH AND LIFE. By Randolph S. Bourne. 
(Constable. ) 

Mr. Bourne is an ardent apostle of youth, and it is a 
great faith that he teaches, a faith he believes we need 
to-day, all of us—a truly religious belief in human progress, 
a thorough social consciousness, an eager delight in every 
sign and promise of social improvement, and best of all, 
a new spirit of courage that will dare. He wants to give 
to the young men whom he sees—who, with fine intellect 


6s. net. 


and high principles, lack just that light of the future op 
their faces that would give them a purpose and meaning 
‘in life—to them he wants to give some touch of this 
philosophy, that will energise their lives, and save them 
from the disheartening effects of that poisonous counsel 
of timidity and distrust of human ideals which pours out 
in steady stream from reactionary press and pulpit. The 
fifteen essays comprising this book go to prove, that “ our 
widening experience has shifted the centre of gravity too 
far from man’s soul. A cultivation of the powers of 
cne’s own personality is one of the greatest needs of life, 
too little realised even in these assertive days, and the 
exercise of the personality makes for its most durable 
satisfactions.” Delicate, whimsical, ironic, and wholly 
delightful, ‘‘ Youth and Life’’ is a volume to read and to 
recommend. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The troublous times of the seventeenth century are always full 
of rich, inexhaustible material for tales of romance and adventure, 
and Miss Helen H. Watson, skilfully weaving together fact and 
fiction has in When the King Came South (2s. 6d.), worked 
out a tale steeped in the atmosphere of the Cromwellian period, 
It is told by a cavalier maiden, Molly Fleming, who has been 
adopted by the vicar of Warton and is playmate and companion 
to Cicely Bindloss, the little lady of Borwick Hall. Before her 
childhood’s days are over, the vicar’s son has realised a great 
love for her, but their opposing political views hold them apart; 
Dick becomes a rebel and joins Cromwell’s troops, for conscience’ 
sake, while Molly remains among those who support the monarchy, 
By strange happenings and the daring of Molly who, disguised 
as a boy, risks her life to keep a promise to Cicely and convey a 
message to Cicely’s lover, the two are accidentally brought 
together ; and after a long separation Dick finds Molly a prisoner 
of war at Worcester. The joys and fears of love mingled with 
the horrors of strife and bloodshed lend the book many exciting 
incidents, and Molly herself is so honourable and courageous and 
so wholly lovable it is little wonder Dick’s love for her stands the 
test of years. The old-world language of the story adds greatly 
to its charm and realism. 


MESSRS. W. HEFFER & SONS. 


Dr. John Venn, the President of Caius, has reprinted in 
Early Collegiate Life (5s. net) a number of articles which he 
has contributed to the college magazine, The Caian, while 
other chapters were originally delivered as addresses or speeches 
in the college chapel or hall. Under such circumstances it 
is natural that the life dealt with is almost entirely that of 
Caius College; but the value of the book is in no way impaired 
by this, for, as the author points out, ‘‘ it should be clearly under- 
stood that the social distinctions and pretensions which to some 
extent prevail at present as between one college and another 
had very little significance in early days. . . . On the whole, 
the several colleges may be considered to have been doing 
similar work, and doing it with similar efficiency, throughout 
the period in question.’’ One can get a great deal of amusement 
from these selections from old college records, as well as edifica- 
tion, and the chapters on Pre-Reformation college life and the 
early undergraduate are especially noteworthy in this respect. 
The letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries herein 
included are also something more than interesting, while the 
author’s own reminiscences in the last chapter, entitled ‘‘ Sixty 
Years Ago,’”’ are one of the most attractive portions of the book. 


MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 


The Relations, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds (6s.), is a new edition 
of a very successful series of interesting and thrilling short 
stories. Nine relations who have never met before are invited 
to the house of the tenth member of the family, a wealthy old 
gentleman, and whilst awaiting his delayed return from New 
York they entertain each other by telling tales round the fire. 
Thus, with a good connecting link and a pleasing and amusing 
interlude between each of the stories, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
catches the reader’s attention and stimulates his excitement 
through the ten tales that form the book. Perhaps the author 
is at her best when she deals with the supernatural; her ghost 
stories are cunningly convincing. ‘‘ The Man With No Face”’ 
is as gruesome and as surprising as the title leads one to expect, 
while the second story, ‘‘ The House That Was Rent Free,” 
tells, with great skill, of a pathetic little child-spirit haunting 
the scene of his untimely death. But they do not all deal with 
ghosts; the stories are attractively varied in subject and style, 
the characters of the relations themselves lending colour to the 
adventures they relate. 
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